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OUR ‘BUSINESS; METHOD. 

The FARM JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no swindles, 
inserts no humbug advertisements. and does not devote 
one-half its space to telling how good the other half is. It 
is published monthly and is furnished to subscribers at 50 
cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash in advance. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith by works, we will make good to subscribers 
any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 
expense of our subscribers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- 
body now and henceforth. 


Note, (1) the above offer is to actual “ subscribers,” and 
only to thein; (2) It holds good two months after the trans- 
action causing the complaint, that is, we must have notice 
within this time; (3) we do not guarantee a pig's tail to curl 
in any particular direction; in other words, we guarantee 

ainst swindlers, but shall not attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable business men 
who advertise, Bear these points in 1 mind, hereafter. 
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Tt is a wise person. who “knows what to > de ne next. ~ The 
wise thing for the reader to do next is to see that the leaves 
of this paper are cut, and that the back is stitched with 
needle and thr ead. 


If the dog is ‘worthless kill the cur. 

A wet August never brings a famine. 

A pennyworth of love is worth a pound of law. 

Are you quite sure the cows are not driven on a 
trot from the pasture ? 

Fruit growing is a branch that is going to be 
profitable. Study it up. 

Throwing ripened weeds into the lane, pig-pen 
or barnyard, will seed the farm for the next five 
years. 


Stand up straight, young man ; chin up, shoul- 
ders back, and whatever you do never smoke or 
chew tobacco, or drink rum! 


Judge Biggle is sharpening his quill for some 
more letters to the Farm JourRNAL. He has had 
the longest rest for ten years. 


If we do not double the circulation of the Farm 
JOURNAL in your neighborhood the coming sea- 


| too thin. 





son, it will not be because we will not try. All 


_Practic al not Fancy Farming. 


your neighbors ought to take it, and we e guess 
they will. Please chip in a good word for us now. 
A farmer is like a peach, it takes some little time 
to ripen him up—to be a subscriber. Do what 
you can for us. 


Oliver Overtop mixes sand with his turnip seed 
so he may get an even stand, neither too thick nor 
Some people have 

this is the right way. One pound of seed is enough 
for an acre, and it takes a peck of sand to a pounce 
of seed. Oliver is always on the lookout for such 
‘helps to good farming. 


How beautiful is the rain! 

After the dust and heat, 
The sick man from his chamber looks 

At the swollen brooks ; 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool ; 

His fevered brain grows calm again, 
And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 





THE FARM AND VILLAGE GARDEN. 
BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH. 
I get onions out of the ground as soon as the 
tops are dead and store them in shallow boxes. 


It is surprising how quickly crab-grass and weeds | 


will overrun the rows when the tops have fallen. 

Early varieties of peas will sometimes do well 
if sown as late as the middl, of the month. A 
dish of late peas is a real luxury. 

Weeds grow fast in August. The hoe and cul- 
tivator must be kept in motion. 

Celery plants will not amount to anything with 
their hearts covered with earth. In cultivating 
celery it is well to remember this fact and keep 
the earth out. 

Nitrate vi@uda applied to my asparagus wihiile 
we were using it has given a very rapid and rank 
growth of top since I ceased cutting it. A light 
sprinkle around the hills of a row of tomatoes has 
produced a strong leaf growth of a very dark 
green color. The application of one hundred 
and fifty pounds per acre of this salt to bearing 
vines will prolong the fruiting period. 

I set stakes about two feet from a half dozen 
cucumber hills and made a leaning trellis of wire 
netting for the vinestorunover. It works admir- 
ably. We are getting nice pickles by the dozen 
every day. Of course, we pick them when only two 
or three inches long since small pickles are best. 

Two of the largest and most perfectly shaped 
egg plants I have marked by stakes on which are 
written ‘‘ For seed.”. They are left until ‘‘ dead 
ripe,” in fact, almost rotten, and then the seed is 
removed, washed and dried. ° 

Taking a hint from the winner of the F. J. po- 
tato prize last year, I have now a promising look- 
ing crop of late potatoes, which were planted the 
middle of June between the rows of early ones. 
The first crop was an early variety and the vines 
were dead and the tubers dug by July 10. 

Every time I cultivate my garden now I use the 
shuffle hoe for cutting weeds and loosening the 


never known that | 








60 Cents a Year. 
soil under overhanging, leafy plants. Very few 
gardeners appreciate this tool. A pointin its favor 
I have not mentioned is, that the motions required 
for working it are so different from ordinary hoe- 
ing, that its occasional use is restful. 

Snap beans sown the first week in August may 
give a crop before frost. Early beets, also, will 
produce tender bulbs for late use. For a fall crop 
of spinach, seed should be sown this month, 


A CONNEC’ TICUT PEACH ORC HARD. 
A Proud Record of Suceess—Sixteen Thou- 
sand Bushels of Peaches from 35 acres 
last year. 

An account from the beginning of Hale Bros. experience 
in Peach Growing—Pluck, patience, fore-sight and 
industry, with little capital, bring forth remarkable 
results—An encouraging experience. 

NUMBER FIVE. 

Having given years of study, hard work and 
thorough culture, as well as all the money we 
could make and borrow together with years of 
patient waiting to this peach venture, we had no 
intention of sacrificing this first good crop on the 
altar of ordinary methods of picking, marketing 
and selling. We therefore planned to practice 
Grange principles and ‘‘ mind our own business.” 
Having decided to use the full size half-bushel 
round basket, we could find nothing in the market 
quite neat enough for fancy fruit. So, by paying 
an increased price of $20 per 1,000, we had a lot 
made up for us out of extra clean white poplar 
wood that made a very attractive package. In 
June when it had become a settled fact that we 
were to have a fruit crop, I began to keep an eye 
open for vacant stores in the best business cen- 


ter of the cityeof Hartford, which isjenly eight 


miles from the farm. 

Early in July a store every way suited for a 
wholesale fruit stand was found vacant. To make 
sure of it when wanted the last of August and 
through September, I leased it for three months. 
There were a number of chances to sublet it till it 
should be wanted for the fruit, but having always 
been a believer in judicious advertising it was left 
vacant, and a big sign painted on cloth was strung 
across the front announcing, ‘‘ Headquarters for 
Hale’s Connecticut Peaches after August 20th ;” 
and smaller cards in the windows announced that, 
‘*All fruit will be ripened on the tree and guaran- 
teed sound when delivered to customers. ” 

I then visited the leading cities and towns with- 
in 150 miles, except those on the south, and looked 
up the groceryman or fruit dealer, who was cater- 
ing to the best family trade of the place. Ina 
good plain talk I told him just what prospects 
were ahead, that the fruit promised to be extra 
fine, would be carefully picked and assorted, 
packed according to grade, every basket labeled 
and warranted to be as represented, and that 
if he could handle it at our prices we would 
give him the exclusive sale for that town. As to 
the price, I said, that would be 30 to 50 per cent. 
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higher than Southern fruit; we should strive, how- 
ever,to more than offset that in the quality of the fruit. 
Some ‘‘ caught on” at once and made contracts; 
others promised to visit the orchards as soon as the 
fruit began to ripen and decide then, while some 
sald they ‘‘ Never yet saw a farmer that could or 
would pack goods straight, it, somehow, was so 
much easier to put the little ones in the bottom and 
the big ones on the top of the basket;” still they 
** might give us a trial order during the season.” All 
in all I was satisfied with the trip, and confident of 
being able to dispose of the fruit on my own terms. 

For the transportation of fruit from the orchards 
to the city headquarters, wagons were built, low- 
down, having platform springs on which were placed 
light frame bodies, 3 baskets wide and 13 long, hold- 
ing 39 baskets on the bottom tier. The second or 
upper tier was made to extend out over the wheels 
on either side so as to hold 5 baskets across and with 
13 the long way of the Wagon. This tier held 65 
baskets. Thirteen three-quarter inch boards, one 
foot wide, laid across the wagon, made the floor for 

this tier and a covering for the lower one. A tight 
canvas covered the whole load. 

Such wagons holding 104 half-bushel baskets only 
two tiers high, made a low-down easily-handled 
load, that would show off to good advantage when 
uncovered, and as heavy as could well be handled 
over our roads by one pair of horses. We have since 
had made two wagons that earry 108 baskets, 36 on 
a tier, three tiers high, but do not like them nearly 
as well in any particular. 

As to plans for picking. Our low-headed trees 
would allow of a man standing on the ground to 
gather two-thirds of the fruit. To get at the rest 
we made up out of light material a lot of steps 24¢ 
feet high, broad enough on top to bold a picking 
basket and still leave room fora mantostand. When 
not used to climb upon they were just the right 
height to hold the picking baskets of the men stand- 
ing on the ground. 

In addition to these we purchased two dozen step 
ladders of various sizes, from 5 to 9 feet high. How- 
ever, it was seldom that we found use for any above 
6 feet. 

A shed for assorting and packing the fruit was 
built at a point most readily accessible from all parts 
of the orchard. In this were built tables or benches 
of the right height to stand at and assort the fruit. 

For gathering the fruit we bought a lot of com- 
mon half-bushel market baskets with handles. 

The limbs bending with their loads of almost 
ripening fruit.warned us that it would be impossible 
to drive among the trees with a wagon to gather the 
fruit up after the pickers, therefore a common plank 
** drag” or ‘‘ stone boat ” was taken, a set of carriage 
springs bolted on top at each end, and on these was 
built a light frame or body large enough to hold 20 
of the picking baskets. Experience proved this to 
be just the thing for one horse and a boy to gather 
up and haul in the fruit with. 

Possiblv, broad tired wheels not over 15 inches in 
diameter might make the draft lighter for the old 
horse, but otherwise I have not thought out any bet- 
ter plan than “the old boat” which has thus far 
served its purpose well. 

Having planned to allow the fruit to mature on 
the trees, and then rush it to the consumers as quickly 
as possible, extra help was secured. When the first 
specimens began to ripen all hands were taken two 
or three different afternoons and given a sort of 
picking drill, till each man was nearly always able 
to tell at sight a fully grown and just meilowing 
peach. No peach was allowed to be touched by the 
hand till it had been decided to pluck it. As a gen- 
erous rivalry grew up among the men to see who 
should become the most expert judge, they were not 
long in understanding just what was wanted. 

The heavy applications of potash that our trees had 
received, caused all the fruit to take on a very high 
color on the sunny side when the fruit was scarcely 
two-thirds grown, so that in judging of maturity we 
could go nothing by that and had to look on the 
shady side, or about the stem end of the peach for 
the greenish hue to turn to cream in the white-fleshed 
varieties, and a lemon yellow in the yellow ones. 

As soon as the ripening was well under way we 
began each morning, as soon as the dew was off, 
picking only the matured fruit from each tree. If 
the weather was very warm, all of the trees in any 

one variety were visited daily, otherwise only every 
other day, taking about 12 to 15 days to get all the 











fruit from any one tree. Of course the earlier and 
later pickings were light, as the bulk of the fruit 
would ripen in 4 or 5 days. 

Next month I will write of how the fruit was as- 
sorted, packed and sold,with a general, boiled-down 
resume of the whole business down to date. 


PULLING TOGETHER. 


Farmers should stand by each other and pull 
together—Other people combine for mutual 
help and protection,why not we ?— Notes 
and news of Organization amoung 
armers. The Grange—The 

Alliance—The League. 





We believe that farmers should have seats at tne First 
Table, and partake of the good things that abound, without 
crowding other worthy people awag. 

We intend this department of the Farm JouRNAL 
to be not the least interesting of its varied contents. 
It will be carefully and thoughtfully edited. The 
subject of organization among farmers is one of in- 
creasing concern in every part of the country. In 
view of the hard times that prevail tens of thousands 
of our agricultural people are asking,‘‘What shall we 
do to be saved,” and are accepting the invitation of 
their brethren to come and join some society which 
has for its object the union of farmers in a social, 
political or business way. Many of our readers are 
looking for light on the subject, and we propose to 
shed a few rays aloug our pathway. We shall pa- 
tronize no particular society or order, but will give 
impartial news and information about them all. Al 
who mean well, who are working in the mght di- 
rection, and who steer clear of the influence of dema- 
gogues and wily politicians, and who are content to 
protect their own rights and foster their own inter- 
ests,without interfering with the rights and interests 
of any other class of citizens, will have our sympa- 
thetic approval and cordial support. : 

This paper has never been a political paper and 
never shall be. If it belong to any party it is the 
farmers’ party. It takes no part in political dis- 
cussions. It is a paper of useful information for rural 
people, with sympathies all in favor of the greatest 
good to the greatest number of its readers, who earn 
their living by cultivating the soil. No politics in 
the Farm JOURNAL. 

Delaware farmers recently met and formulated the 
following demand upon the legislature of the State: 
Taxing of mortgages, bonds, stocks and all other 
revenue-yielding investments ; reduction in legisla- 
tive allowance; no appropriations for militia en- 
campments and excursions: the cost of feeding 
prisoners to be cut down to 20 cents per day ; strin- 
gent legislation to prevent bribery at. elections ; and 
pledging themselves to inquire into the fitness of can- 
didates placed in nomination by political parties, 

This is a pretty good platform and would not be 
out of place in other States. 

Congress ought to issue a sufficient amount of 
fractional paper currency to facilitate exchange 
through the medium of the United States mail. 
The people found it useful and it never ought to 
have been abolished. 

Farmers must learn to trust each other. They are 
learning to do so. 

There should be no ill-feeling engendered between 
the various farmers’ organizations—no jealousy— 
no quarreling. If they ever get to fighting each other 
they will be overthrown. Take warning in time. 

Some folks seem to manage to keep farmers pull- 
ing against each other. If farmers ever do get fairly 
to pulling together some folks may ‘‘get left.” 

Who ever heard of farmers banding together to do 
evil. They are not built that way. 

The Farm JouRNAL believes in organization ; and 
it believes in farmers, and in the farm, and in all 
honest workers. 

A great army of farmers—an army of peace— 
larger than the combined armies of Grant and Sher- 
man, Lee and Johnson, is now in the field, all 
‘united by the strong and faithful ties of agricul- 
cnuiture”; banded together to build up, not break 
down, only asking ‘‘a fair field and no favors,” ‘* an 
honest share for wife and home of what the harvest 
yields.” 

Some farmers are too much given to looking on 
the dark side, folding their hands and saying ‘* There 
is a lion in the way,” and not doing anything. Unite 
with your neighbors; all pull together, and don’t 
sit and wait. 

(FROM ADDRESS OF PROF. C. S. WALKER TO GRADU- 
ATING CLASS OF MASS. AGRIC’”. COLLEGE.) 
In ancient times the farmer was the slave; in the 








middle ages the serf. In the ninetenth century he is 
the slave, the serf, the peasant or the proprietor, ac- 
cording to location. American farmers, as a class, 
are face to face with a crisis. They have subdued a 
continent and furnished the raw materials for our 
factories, bread for operatives and manhood for our 
civilization. They Lave sustained the nation’s credit 
with their hard-earned dollars ; rescued endangered 
liberty with their conscientious ballots,and defended, 
time and again, the stars and stripes with their loyal 
blood. Vigorous in body, strong in character, strik- 
ing in individuality, lovers of home, massive in com- 
mon sense, fertile in resources, devout believers in 
Providence, the farmers of America will never allow 
themselves to be overwhelmed by the fate that sunk 
the tillers of the soil in India, in Egypt, in Europe. 
From all parts of this land farmers are coming to- - 
gether. Organization and co-operation are the won- _ 
derful ideas that have awakened them as never be- 
fore. They are grasping hands with a-grip that 
means something, comparing ways and means, - 
uniting upon ends to be gained. 
themselves and their children an education equal to 
the best. They insist upon a fair share of the profits 
of American industry, claiming that no State can 
long exist in which the tillers of the soil bear most 
of the burdens and share little of the blessings of ad- 
vancing civilization. 

THE GRANGE. 

The Grange holds the post of honor as the pioneer 
in a general organization of farmers. It was started 
in 1866, and over 26,000 charters for Subordinate 
Granges have been issued. 

The Grange is really National, being found in 
every State in the Union. 

New York State reports the organization of 107 
new Granges in the first six months of this year. 

Many States now hold Grange fairs every year. 
They are reconstructed fairs, with the jockies and 
gamblers left out. Farmers manage them. There 
is still good work to be done in this same direction 
in some counties. Organized farmers can do it in 
one place as well as in others. 

The six New England States now have a Grange 
membership of over 40,000. They have specially 
developed the social and educational features, and 
are making a great success of it. 

The influence of the Grange through its official 
committees appointed by the National Grange, has 
never been so marked as during the present session 
of Congress. Farmers are being heard from, and 
their requests for equality before all laws are being 
regarded. 

Pennsylvania has 77 new Granges so far this year. 
They are hard at work for equalization of taxation, 
and every farmer in the State should help them. 

TEE ALLIANCE. 

The Alliance claims one new organization for 
every day in this year. 

North Carolina farmers are organized in the Alli- 
ance to the number of 2400. 

The colored farmers of the South have taken hold 
of the Alliance in earnest. They have their own 
places of meetings and are learning how to pull to- 
gether. They are in entire harmony with their 
white neighbors in this matter. 

The Alliance has its greatest strength in the South 
and West. It is now about twelve years since it 
first started. 

The Alliance farmers of the South have made a 
strong and so far successful fight on the cotton bag- 
ging ‘‘ trust.” 

The Alliance is causing much anxiety among 
some kinds of politicians in some States. A sleeping 
giant seems to be waking up. 

THE LEAGUE. 

The League is called an auxiliary or supplement 
to the Grange, Alliance and similar orders. 

The League devotes its attention wholly to polities, 
and aims to afford a simple form of organization 
through which farmers may exert in their respective 
parties, the power and influence which they possess 
as the largest body of voters and heaviest taxpayers 
of the country. 

Officially stated :—‘‘The Farmers’ League is de- 
signed to enable farmers to carry into practical 
politics the reforms they desire. Instead of grumb- 
ling at present laws and taxes, the farmers have 
only to unite in the League to secure for their de- 
mands the endorsement of both parties and all candi- 
dates. This being done, the election is conducted on 
party lines, and the farmers’ interests win, which- 
ever candidate succeeds.” 

The League has come to the front within the past 
two years. It started in Massachusetts, and has 
spread East and West. So far it has done much 
good and no visible harm. 
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_ DAIRY AND STOCK. 


We cannot control prices but we can the cost. 

The teased colt often makes the vicious horse. 

It is important that all stock have plenty of water. 

The fast milker has a better cow than has theslow 
milker. 

Scrubs do us almost as much hurt as trusts, and 
this is saying a great deal. 

Everybody who has neglected his lambs will want 
to sell them in the latter part of autumn. Extra 
food will fit yours to sell before that time, and they 
will bring a higher price. 

Do not wait till the dry, sultry days of August 
have shortened the supply of pasture feed, before 
beginning the grain ration. Start early, thus keep- 
ing up the milk flow and the ratio of butter fats in it. 

Last year was a disastrous one for some butter 
dairymen. Besides the millions of grease that went 
into the market, hundreds of tons of good butter, 
“made to keep,” were piled upon it, which resulted 
in “smash” all around. Do not get caught that 
way this year. Make only gilt-edged butter, which 
sell as soon as possible after it is in the packages; 
and the sooner it gets there after it leaves the cow’s 
udder,the better will be the results in butter and cash. 








HORSE TALK. 
BY “71m,” 
Do not let the season go by without beginning 
horse breeding. 
There is the most money for the average farmer 
in breeding draft or coach horses. 
If you have a large and good mare, breed her, 


and if you do not have one then trade for one or buy | : 
| the best, but all are good if properly fed. 


one. A colt a year with an extra effort to grow 
more corn fodder, millet and clover will pay the 
mortgage. Two colts will do it sooner. 

For scratches apply sugar of lead, and wash with 
carbolic acid diluted so it will not burn. Give daily 
doses of Glauber salts. Do the same thing for grease 
which is malignant scratches. These are good reme- 
dies for mud poison on the legs of horses or cows. 
When grease is not cured it may develop intu big 
leg. It should be treated every day. 

To dry a mare up in her milk feed her straw for a 
few days or a little hay and rub soft soap on her ud- 
der. Give her a reduced amount of water. Milk 
the udder out only partially each day. 

If a farmer is such a conservative man, this is 
polite for ‘‘ old fogy,” that he will not buy linseed 
meal after the oil has been taken out, then he should 
get some flaxseed and sow it, and get it ground and 
use that. A little will goa great ways. A spoonful 
is enough for a calf and a gill forahorse. Itisa 
wonderfully healthy and nourishing food. 

‘Look out and secure some clover hay for the colts. 
Cut it when green and put it by itself. 

A strong filly can be bred at two years of age. 
She should be kept growing and fed liberally on 
wheat bran during the winter and late in the autumn 
when the grass feed is poor. 

It is quite likely the horse is lame now because 
the shoes are inside the shell of the hoof, 

The mare will be more likely to conceive if bred 
as soon as she will. 

Mares bred at home, not traveled, are more sure. 
In many cases it would be better to take the mare to 
the stable of the sire, before the time of heat and 
leave her a few days after service. Anyway, she 
should be walked all the way home. When there is 
a foal, the mare should be coupled the ninth day, 
and again the twenty-cighth day, if she does not 
conceive the first time. 








BRISTLES. 
BY GEORGE. 

Nothing better for the young pigs than oats. 

Sow turnips in the corn for the pigs, and finally 
sow turnips most everywhere for the pigs and sheep. 

A good powder for cattle or hogs is Epsom salts, 
four ounces, linseed meal, four ounces,and middlings, 
eight ounces. Feed this mixture before meals once 
a day. 

Select the breeding pigs from the sows which have 
dig litters. 

A little corn scattered in the field will give the 
hogs a good start. 

Give all the hogs shut in pens some grass, clover or 


green corn. Store hogs will live on this sort of food 
and do well. The green corn with the ears on will 
fatten them. 


When pigs are fed green grass or corn stalks 








they should have access to salt, as the salt will tend 
to prevent the formation of gas in the stomach, and 
this means better digestion and assimilation. 

When we begin to feed the pigs to fatten them,we 
will get more growth and better meat to make the 
food one-fourth bran and three-fourths by weight 
of corn or rye. 

Let us try this year to fit our hogs fur market 
more on the basis of growth than fat. In this way 
we will help to extend the demand for pork products. 

Which do the people like best, the lean or fat in 
hams, or pig roasts or steaks? If it is the lean, then 
we must try to make more lean, and this must be 





ANGORA GOAT, 


done while the pig is growing, by the feeding of 
more nitrogenous foods, or foods which contain the 
material for making muscle. 

Every swine breeder will claim that his breed is 


Everybody should have a thoroughbred boar. Buy 
now while they are young and save half the cost of 
the by-and-by, when the demand is greater. 

It is a waste to rear pigs entirely on milk. Mid- 
dlings and grass should be fed with the milk and so 
double the amount of pigs kept with the same 
amount of milk. Milk has a value beyond its actual 
food elements, and this value should be turned to 
the best account. The same is true of whey. Whey 
alone is poor food and not fit for growing pigs, but 
it is excellent for any pigs when properly balanced 
with nitrogenous foods, bran, middlings, oats and 
linseed meal, or clover. The whey rot should al- 
ways share for its partner a clover field. There is 
the most profit in feeding pigs. The cost per pound 
of gain increases in a direct ratio as the pig gets 
heavier. It costs double the amount to put a pound 
of gain on a pig one-year-old, weighing 400 pounds, 
than it did when six months old and weighing 200 
pounds. 

Skim cheese will make the best of pork. When it 
sells for one to two cents a pound in market the 
farmer gets nothing forit. It is worth three cents 
to feed to pigs but it should be in the original milk 
form. It is worth one cent a pound for manure. 

No one need expect to have good breeding swine 
which know no home but a seven by nine pig sty. 
The earth—the earth is what a hog wants, not all of 
it, but some portion. 

The hogs must have plenty of swill or other drink. 








ANGORA GOAT. 

We present on this page the frontispiece of the 
typical Angora goat. It is probable that this ani- 
mal came originally from Central Asia. Its body 
is covered with fine, curly and lustrous silky hair 
about eight inches long. Its head is clean cut and 
trim, not coarse, like that of the common goat. The 
clipping of mohair is worth twice as much per pound 
as wool, and that these goats shear three to five 
pounds per head of the washed product, or about 
the same as middle-wool sheep. There is a demand 
in this country for mohair, and large quantities are 
imported annually from Asia Minor. That the An- 
gora goat can be made to thrive and succeed profit- 
ably in some parts of this country is probable, but 
not in all parts. It is bred and thrives best in the 
mountainous districts of Asia Minor, where the hair 
of other animals such as dogs, rabbits, cats, etc., is 
characterized by its length and softness, as in the 
goat. This peculiarity seems to depend on the cli- 
mate and disappears in countries having a different 
climate. It would probably do well in the Rocky 
Mountain states and territories, where the climate is 
dry and the altitude elevated. We should like to see 
them more largely introduced into this country, for 
we venture to say they would prove more profitable 
than sheep. For one thing they are plucky enough 
to fight and conquer dogs, the great enemy of the 
sheep industry. 


WINTER DAIRYING. 
The Jacob Biggle Ten Dollar Prize Article.—How 
An Ohio Man Does It. 
BY JOHN GOULD. 

Winter dairying to be profitable must be carried 
on upon a plan, and by a system, that has little be- 
side the cow in common with fifteen years ago. The 
dairyman of that recent-even-period, has now, to be 
successful in winter, to be educated “all over anew.” 

Our plan of winter dairying is about as follows: 
In the spring we begin to prepare for winter. The 
corn ground for the silage is prepared and planted 
as soon as possible in the spring. We also look out 
for fall soiling, putting in some early, large sweet 
corn, a patch of cow peas and the like, and often a 
piece of B. and N. corn for Iate feeding, just before 
opening the silos, as we have never found anything 
that equals it for a milk flow. 

In the last days of August, we buy the fine mid- 
dlings, oat dust, etc., for the grain feed for winter, 
and the last of September the silos are filled with 
well eared, mature corn for the winter silage ration. 

We aim to have the cows begin to drop their calves 
by the first week in October, and it is usually eight 
weeks before they all get in. In winter dairying, 
there is this one disadvantage, that of having the 
cows all get in heat at the required time, and spring 
and summer milkers are quite frequent. The latter 
we sell in July and go to New York for “ springers.” 

One thing we soon abandoned, and that was our 
stone basement barn. While it was warm, it was yet 











damp and chilly, and we could not properly light it. 
We devoted this barn to silos, ete., and built a 
wooden cow house, the walls of double matched lum- 
ber, tar paper lined, and a window for each two and 
a half cows. Clay floors and stanchions were dis< 
carded for half box stalls, with two cows in a stall, 
tied with neck chains, and now they are comfort- 
able in truth, and not theory. The idea of cleanli- 
ness was made conspicuous. The gutter was made 
narrow—only ten inches—and ten inches deep. it 
was set four feet ten inches back from the manger. 
The cow has sixteen inches go and come on the 
chain. She with her hind feet stands on either side 
of the gutter that best pleases her, and as a result 
she always keeps ‘‘ her” side of it, dry and clean. 

The cows are tied up nights after October 10, 
and after November 15 are not turned out until 
April 10. We found that turning winter milkers out 
for exercise lost from one to two pounds of milk 
each, for the whole dairy. If the cow is made com- 
fortable, is not rigidly confined in her stall, she gets 
all the exercise she needs for health and milk giving 
in her stall, and takes it in Jarger ‘‘ doses” next sum- 
mer, when she needs it—if at all—and when fetuses 
are more rapidly growing in size. The cows do bet- 
ter, keep in better flesh,and give milk more profitably 
when standing in a comfortable stable, than when 
required to warm a certain amount of barnyard each 
day. In some way, these much exercised cows never 
look so very “‘ awfully thrifty” in comparison with a 
closely stabled dairy. 

These cows are watered in their stalls by means of 
a big galvanized iron tank, that stands in one end of 
the warm stable, with a close cover to prevent ab- 
sorbing foul odors, should there chance to be such, 
which we do not intend, however. A hose attached 
to this tank is long enough to reach any cow in the 
barn, and she is watered with a big bucket, three 
buckets and three cows drinking at a time. The 
water in this tank is pumped from a deep rock well, 
and is 50° warm, and as there is about four days’ 
water in the tank all the time, the water in it never 
goes below 50°, nor the temperature of the stable 
below 45°. <A large box stall is provided, and a 
record kept of the cows calving. At regular periods, 
the cow is put into this box stall with the bull. 

The cows are fed twice per day a full feed. We 
feed after milking, both times, and as quick as they 
are milked the feeding begins. Our ration is twenty- 
five pounds of silage, three pounds fine middlings at 
atime. We sometimes substitute oat middlings, or 
wheat screenings flour, for fine middlings, but try to 
give equal feeding material. Often we feed oat dust, 
as a material to make some other grain more bulky. 

Jf corn meal is fed, it is always corn and cob meal. 
No one should ever feed a milker pure corn meal. It 
wants the cob with it to aid digestion, and hold in 
check the all carbon diet influence upon the udder. 

At noon we feed clover hay, but a little goes a 
great ways. Three pounds Is about all that yon can 
coax an ensilage fed cow to eat. Once per day the 
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cows cach have about a big tablespoonful of salt 
upon their silage. The grain is always fed upon the 
silage. At night after the silage is fed, the cows are 
bedded down for night with sawdust or fine straw. 


booki 
| ship August Ist. 


All the cows are offered water in the afternoon about | 


three o'clock ; 
possibly more. 
We milk at six in the morning and five at night, 
and are not only regular in this, but punctual to the 
five minutes about feeding and watering. 
Aurora Station, Ohio. 


{ Continued next month with directions for build- 
ing a silo,and description of Mr. Gould’s 100-ton 
silo, which cost less than $43. } 


nearly all wll drink one pail full, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

There is too much weariness in the old stone erccks 
in which milk is set for the cream to rise. Milk pans 
are better, but they are weary, too. Money saved in this 
way will not compensate for a worn out wife nor the 
doctor’s bill. Save both and have the modern creamer 
and also make more butter. 


The farm is the farmers mirror. 
{ It will not pay toletthe cows dry up in their milk. 

A feeding of green clover in the stables will al- 
ways improve cows. 

Rye meal mixed with bran, half and half, will 
make good food for the lambs in the field. 


If the pastures are getting poor, it will pay to 
give the cows middlings or some other grain. 

Farmers imagine they are all a race of producers» 
Look out wider and see yourself asa manufacturer: 
and work in that line. 


We should take advantage of the warm weather 
and get more gain in all of our stock. This can 
only be done with extra food, 


One man makes money with his cows, another 
loses. Why? With « one, each cow is a factor of 
gain, with another , some are and some are not. 


Never pour slop in the end of the pig trough, as 
the stronger pigs get the most and the richest. It 
requires study and practice to become a good feeder. 


When a mare will not own her colt tie her so she 
cannot get away from it, nor hurt it, and compel 
her to let it suck. After a few trials she may own 
it, but not always. 


A cow that pays. H.S8. . Cooper, Hampstead, Md., 
has a cow, Ayrshire-Jersey, which gave in Mare h 
1,488 tbs. of milk, and churned 73 tbs. 6 oz. of but- 
ter. In 14 days in May she produced 40 bs. of but- 
ter. First 7 days, 2014 Ibs. ; second 7 days, 19% ths. 
These are the cows we want. 


Foot rot in sheep is cured by J. S. Woodward by 
a solution of blue vitriol: First, rie off the diseased 
hoof. Nitric acid rubbed into the hoof wherever it 
is diseased, will destroy the rot. The fine wool sheep 
are more likely to have this disease than the 
coarse wool breeds. Crude petroleum is also a good 
remedy, not only in foot rot, but in many other 
ailments of farm animals. 


This is a good season of the year to test the cows, 
by weighing the milk of each and churning a 
sample. Take a two-quart glass fruit jar, and 
put one quart of milk from a cow into it, then 
shake the jar until the “ butter comes,” pour out 
the contents, wash out the butter, then work and 
weigh it. You will then know just what sort of a 
cow gave that milk, and whether she is paying for 
her board or compelling some other cow to pay it. 
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THE KAIN PERFECT WASHER 


IS THE BEST IN_THE MARKET. With it 
a person can wash from 75 to 100 pieces an hour, as clean as 
it can be done by hand and with one-third less wear and tear 
to the clothes. Guaranteed to do the work as represented, 


Live Agents Wanted in Every County and City. 
BIG PROFIT. 


Address THE KAIN PERFECT WASHING 


__MACHINE COMPANY, Bordentown, N. J. 
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GRANDEST SUCCESS Ever Known 


THE WONDERFUL SALE 


MURRAY’’> 





o<|** 


OF THE 





$55.2. Buggies, $5.22 Harness 


In the last two years has been the study of the largest manufacturers of the world. 
CONSUMER 204 to knock out the so-called Buggy and Varness Pool or Trust, and to Sell the “ Marray” Buggies and Harness solely on their world- 


renowned Merits and Low Prices, crowned us with 


SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED 


and branded us in glowing letters as the 


““PEOPLE’S BUCCY AND HAR- 7 


NESS FACTORY.” 


shows ieenitdialbetiie that the people 


Know a Good ti When They See 7 
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WILBER H. MURRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


“MURRAY BUILDING,” 139 West Front Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Our untiring efforts to sell the Best goods DIRECT TO THE 


dollars, and at the same time have the 


in Existence 


ay should write immediately for our free cata- 


logue of our 
WORLD-RENOWNED 
“MURRAY”? BUGGIES AND HARNESS. 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 


August is a good month in which to hatch bantams. 

Green sugar corn fodder cut fine, is good food for 
shut-in poultry. 

The highest economy in feeding is to feed gener- 
ously the young stock to keep up continuous growth. 

It is a waste to send screenings to market in the 
good wheat. Get them out and feed to the poultry. 

Have you suitable yards for your flocks? You 
may find some useful hints in the plans we give on 
this page. 

The way to keep ahead of lice and the various 
enemies of the poultry keeper, is to maintain a cou- 
stant warfare against them. 

Have an eye on the brush and raii piles and on the 
briars and tall weeds. In such places the robbers of 
the poultry yard have their harbors. 


The virtue of dry sand as a deodorizer is not prop- 
erly appreciated. It ought to be used more freely in 
coops and houses. Store it now if you have leisure. 

Is it a fact that a 15-pound goose can be raised for 
%} cents? What do you know about the cost of rais- 
ing geese? Let us hear from our subscribers who 
have had experience. 

Clean out the drinking vessels occasionally with 
hot lime wash. Be sure that said vessels have pure 
water in them at all times. This is especially desira- 
ble in hot weather. 

We have calls for plans of a house or houses to 
accommodate enough fowls to keep a man busy all 
the year around; also for a house suitable for sev- 
enty-five laying hens. Tere is a chance for readers 
to help us. Have you such housesin use? If so, let 
us have plans { aud cost of « construction. 








sYsT E M OF Y, A RDS. 
{To be used with the Southern Poultry House illust’d in Juiy.] 

The cut represents a system of yards. The indi- 
vidual yards are 15x40 feet. A A A, mark the 
houses ; a, the gates; g, shows troughs for water, 
shell, ground boue and gravel. These extend through 
the fence so as to supply two yards at once, and so 
must be of ample size. They should stand upon a 
platform to keep them out of the dust and a shelter 
a few inches above them would be of benefit. They 
are left to slide in and out so as to be easily cleaned. 
Small scuttle holes iu fence are shown at b b. 

Yards 1, 3, 4-and 5 being intended for full grown 
fowl can have their pickets pretty well apart. Yard 
2 for chicks, must be close. The fence between 1, 2 
and 7 must be made nearly, or quite tight at the 
bottom. The fence around 7 must be almost tight, 
less than }¢ inch spaces; but the ome ae not be 
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more than 4 or 5 feet high. The house to this yard 
can be very low, say 2 feet high, and the bottom 
must be tight and should be furnished with litter. 
Yard 6 has inverted boxes with one end knocked out 
placed around the sides. These two, 6 and 7, are 
only 6 feet wide. 3‘, is only a passage way yard, 
connecting with 3 by a narrow open space. 4 and 5 
are for the laying stock and more yards can be added 
on as the stock is increased, or varieties are to be 
kept separated. 

© operate the yards: 
tration we wiil suppose the flock to be of one kind. 
The layers are in4 and 5. Some of them get to sit- 
ting ‘‘ solid.” These are removed with great care at 
night and placed in the sitting boxes of 6 with their 
sitting of eggs. An excellent arrangement to con- 
fine the hen when first. put in, is to have two sticks 
driven securely into the ground in front of the box 
and about }¢ inch away, and reaching to the top of 
the box; then have a piece of board nearly the 
width of the opening and drop it into place. As the 
hens will require confinement only a day or two, a 
few boards will do for all the nests. When a hen 
comes off she is left with her chicks three or four 
days and then at night the chicks are put into the 
house of 7 and the hen pitched into 3‘ to get over her 
motherly feelings. All hens in 4 and 5 that are 
*‘clucky,” and are not wanted for sitting are like- 
wise consigned to 3“. When the chicks in 7 are large 
enough to fight their battles among grown chickens, 








For convenience of illus- 





they are dropped through the scuttle hole in the 
fence into 2. Here they are left to mature, when 
the pullets are consigned to 3 to develop into layers, 
and the roosters into 1 to fatten. All moulting hens 
are likewise put into 3. All fowl in 3 that get to lay- 
ing can be put into the laying yards. This division 
of the fowls makes economy in feeding, as each yard 
can be fed according to its purposes. “No. 1 mnay be 


| rushed for fattening, being fed mostly corn; No. 2, 


rushed for growth, mixed feed; No. 3, kept in store 
order, oats and bran; 4 and 5, feed for laying, va- 
riety, largely wheat. 

I can testify from experience that No. 7 is a great 
institution ; the chicks do splendidly and the hens 
soon go to laying. Hawks are not likely to go into 
the yard and hens are out of the way. They have 
nothing to do but to grow. 

Kissimee, Fla. 


E. E. W. BREWSTER. 





' THE BUSY BEE IN AUGUST. 

During this month nearly all localities will cease 
yielding the luscious nectar for the bee. Some few 
are favored with large fields of golden rod and as- 
ters that continue to supply not a small quantity of 
pretty fair honey. These localities are the excep- 
tion and not the general rule. Let the section boxes 
or surplus fixtures, that have been filled with white 
clover or basswood honey be removed, as this is first- 
class. Allowing these to remain longer will give 
them a tinge of yellow from the bees running over 
them. Partially filled sections may remain in the 
above referred to favored localities, which if com- 
pleted will furnish a nice quality of second-class 
honey. In other localities these partially filled sec- 
tions should be taken off and carefully preserved 
for another season. 

Whenever the honey flow ceases, all colonies in 
= condition will begin to kill off their drones. 

f they are not in perfect condition, as for instance, 

having lost their queen, the lives of drones will be 
prolonged. ‘This is instinct almost amounting to 
rationality. In this way queenless colonies can be 
discovered and by prompt action saved, either by 
giving them recently laid eggs from another good 
colony, or, which is far better, by giving them a lay- 
ing queen. Such queens can be had of any one who 
makes a specialty of raising queens for sale. But as 
a usual thing, there will be some small, late swarms 
in every apiary that can be used for this purpose. 
Such a small swarm can be united with a queenless 
colony by spraying both with water impregnated 
with a few drops of anise oil or peppermint. 

In removing surplus honey, great care is required 
not to induce robbing by spilling honey on the ground 
or about the hive. Bees in the fall are ever on the 

‘war-path” and the slightest provocation will bring 
on a terrible struggle for each others stores. The 
cool hours of morning or evening are preferable for 
removing the surplus. Let the smoker be used effi- 
ciently in driving the bees out of such boxes. What- 
ever bees still adhere can be readily gotten rid of by 
placing the boxes in a dark room with a small aper- 
ture at the window for the escape of the bees. 

The writer will answer inquiries about queens, bee- 
fixtures, etc., either through the FaRM JousnaL or 
by private communication. Sbould the latter be 
preferred let a stamp accompany the inquiry. 

Mansfield, Ohio. W. M. _ BALLANTINE. 





THE GOOSE AND HER GOLDEN E@G. 

W. P. Perkins evidently believes there is profit in 
keeping geese. We condense what he says in Farm 
and Home on this subject : 

“That the breeding of geese in this country is so 
neglected by the majority of poultry raisers is a 
matter of surprise,when we take into consideration 
the many advantages which the aquatic fowl pos- 
sesses Over the land animals, one of which is the 
fact that they are less susceptible to disease. 

“Tt is a common idea among farmers that geese 
destroy more than they oe and many farm- 
ers, on being asked why they do not raise geese and 
give them the run of their pastures, declare that 
they would not have a goose on the place, as the 
grass that is not eaten is rendered unfit for the cat- 
tle and so wasted. If geese do not belong with the 
cattle as they certainly do not, it is little work to 
erect a portable two-lfoot fence and thus establish 
fixed limits, 


_“Another ground of prejudice a advanced by some 
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persons is the noise of geese, and certainly there is 
more reason in this than in the former, as many 
persons of a sensitive, nervous temperament might 
be made miserable at times by it. But this objec- 
tion is easily overcome. If the geese are well sup- 
plied with food and kept removed from the house, 
this need not trouble, as there is nothing so con- 
ducive to contentment among domestic fowls as a 
well-filled crop. 

“In regard to the profit ‘to be obtained in raising 
geese, I base my calculations upon the massive, 
pure-bred Embden or Toulouse, which is far supe- 
rior in my estimation to any other breed, as they 
will produce the greatest amount of flesh in the 
shortest period upon the smallest amount of feed. 
Supposing the breeder has pasture land of little 
value, a waste swamp and bogie nd capable of grow- 
ing grasses and clover, and a pond of running wa- 
ter furnishing rushes, pond lily stocks and other 
aquatic vegetation (the pond contrary to the gen- 
eral supposition, is by no means an absolute neces- 
sity), the only expense attached to the rearing of 
geese is the little grain they will consume the first 
month or six weeks, and afterward a full meal of 
whole corn at night. The cost, from hatching to 
time of maturity, I should estimate to be 50 or 75 
cents per head. 

** Now, look at the credit side. A fair weight at ma- 
turity would be 15hs.,which at Thanksgiving,when 
poultry is most plenty,would be worth in the vicin- 
ity of 20 cents per pound. There is then 75 cents on 
the debit and $3 on the credit side, which leaves a 
net profit $2.25, or, to be safe, we will call it $2 clear 
profit. This can be multiplied by as many geese 
as aperson has space and feed to accommodate, 
provided he is willing to exercise the little care re- 
quired. What branch of poultry culture would show 
a better account, considering the time and capital 
invested? 

“The main thought to be kept in mind is the 
worthlessness of the articles of food in which geese 
delight, and which comprise fora great part, things 
wasted and at the most of little value. Cabbage, 
turnips, potatoes and all other kinds of vegetables 
and grasses form their staple food, with only suffi- 
cient grain to give a variety. They are distinctly a 
grazing poultry, and will keep the grass as close as 
a flock of sheep. The value of their manure upon 
worn-out pasture must also not be lost sight of, as 
itis rich in ammobpia, and, for this reason, geese 
would seem to rival sheep for benefiting many parts 
of our country. The feathers are also very valu- 
able, as the so-called live geese feathers are worth 
as high as 80 cents per pound. Geese are plucked 
by some once in a month or six weeks. While lI 
should not advocate it as often as this, yet they 
may certainly be plucked once or twice a year and 
be benefited by it, as the process of moulting is 
facilitated. The only precaution to be taken is that 
no blood is drawn with the feathers. If the quills 
contain blood it may be inferred that the feathers 
are not in aripe condition and on no account must 
they be disturbed. 1t will be found in a large flock 
of geese, as in one of hens, that all the members do 
not moult at one stated time, but vary some weeks, 
so that they should be plucked at different pe riods 
when the feathers are in the ripest condition, in 
order to get the best results.” 

FOOT NOTES S. 

Teach the turkeys to come home by feeding them 
a little every evening. See that they do not tres- 
pass in you neighbors’ truck patch, but let them 
“go for” “the grasshopper that sat on the sweet 


potato vine.” 


Can you tell me how to keep eggs fresh for from 
three to six months? J.K.M., St. Cloud, Minn, 


Eggs can be kept in an edible condition for along 
time by packing in dry salt, as we have frequently 
stated. At the end of three or six months they 
will not be fresh eggs. 


What causes diseased livers in hens and what is 
the remedy for it? Mine are all dying from it 

Harrington, Wash. Mrs. H. 8. BILLINGS. 

It may be caused by some error in feeding. Mrs. 
B. should have given the symptoms of the disease 
and manner of feeding. 


Tell your subscribers to feed gunpowder in small 
doses to their chickens that have gapes, I have 
cured mine this year in that way. I feed it in dough 
once a day, enough to make the dough look dirty. 
I pushed pellets of the dough back in the throats 
of those too sick to eat and they all got better. 

Cc. W.C. 


= 
Caponizing poultry is inhuman.—J. Z. Farmer. 
Not more so than “ caponizing” lambs, pigs 01 or 


FIBROUS ROOFING CEMENT. 


Stops any leak in any roof by pay body in a few 
minutes, for a say 4 opts. Ta 
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calves, and quite as justifiable,and for the same 
reasons. Better meat for the consumer, and more 
of it at better prices for the producer, are as patent 
arguments in poultry as in mutton, beef or pork. 


I have a lot of Plymouth Rock pullets,sball keep 
forty of them for laying. I have White and Brown 
Leghorns, Buff and Partridge Cochin and Piymouth 
Rock maies. I want fertile eggs. What males and 
how many shall I keep with them, the flock to 
have free range? H. H., Corona, N. Y. 

Two Brown Leghorn cockerels. 


My Tom turkey has been unable to walk for two 
weeks and now cannot stand. His toes seem all 
drawn up, otherwise he seems well. His food while 
ranning was green stuff with a little mixed grain. 
Can you giveremedy? M.E.8., Remington, Pa. 

A case of rheumatism, or possibly, paralysis. We 
doubt if be is curable. Better kil] ail such birds. 


Tell us how to exterminate the small hen lice 
that live in our hennery? Wecall them mites, 
their name is legion. J. We Me 

Make fresh lime wash, throw in a pint of salt to 
the bucketful and sprinkle it while hot over the 
whole interior of house, getting it into every crack 
and crevice. It is cheap, use it freely. 


What is the best remedy for diarrhcea in chicks? 
Have lost several hundred this season. 

Suffolk, Va. RUSTICUS. 

In the absence of fuller information we would 
suggest that the feed, corn meal and middlings, be 
moistened with boiled milk. If milk be not avail- 
able to Rusticus, boil the feed into a mush. Season 
this slightly with salt and pepper. Give only what 
will be eaten up clean at each meal. 


Hens over a year old will not commence laying 
until they have completed their fall moult, and 
theirsystems have recovered from the drain caused 
by a new growth of feathers. In addition to this, 
stores of nutriment must be laid up in the tissues 
in advance, to meet the demands to be made by the 
future eggs. It follows therefore that weare not to 
wait until the laying season begins before com- 
mencing full feeding, plying them with scraps of 
meat, cooked vegetables, pounded bones, meal 
scalded and peppered, and similar persuaders, but 
should feed well the whole year through.—Ameriean 
Poultry Yard. 


If J.S.of Fayette, O., will look on page 130 of July 
issue he will find a remedy suggested for egg-eating 
hens. The thin shells on the eggs his hens lay may 
be due to two causes, a lack of grit, or of sufficient 
food of the kind that supplies carbonate of lime, 
the substance of which the sheli is composed. To 
furnish the grit give sharp gravel or shells; to fur- 
nish the lime give greens, especially clover and 
grass along with a variety of grain. As to whether 
oyster shells furnish shell material or not the 
doctors disagree, but hens, when they have ac- 
quired the habit of eating them, devour them by 
the wholesale. 


I want to build a hennery and have been won- 
dering if stone would be better than wood for 
building material. It would certainly be warm in 
winter and cool in summer. Would it be possible 
to keep vermin out of the walis? 

Newfane, N. Y. L. F. 

Stone houses are apt to bedamp. This is the only 
serious objection to stone. There will be no trou- 
ble from vermin in the walls if the walls are prop- 
erly put up. A substantial and comfortable hen- 
nery may be secured by making the rear and end 
walls of stone and the front of wood, allowing for 
large windows and doors in the front wall for 
ventilation. 


“The best broiler, without regard to cost,is a 
White Wyandotte, twelve weeks old, that weighs 
four pounds to the pair. A Light Brahma bred toa 
White Wyandotte cockerel will give you four 
pounds in nine weeks. Light Brahmas give you 
four pounds in eight weeks.” 

The above weight is for a pair, or about two 
pounds each, The weight isoniy obtained by very 
high feeding. The breeds and crosses, however, do 
not give the best broilers for quulity, though good. 
A Leghorn male with Brahma or Wyandotte hens 
will produce a breiler that will not fall two ounces 
behind the breeds named, at eight weeks, and will 
give more breast meat and better appearance | 
of carcass, Right here we will say that among 
20,000 breilers hatched this season, the Leghorn and 
its crosses have been more salable in market, and 
presented a better appearance than any other breed 
used, and it scores one more for the grand Leghorn, 
Facts have shown in favor of the Leghorn plainly. 
—Poultry Keeper. 


PIGEON POINTS. 

My pigeons sit on the perches, eat but little and 
act dumpish. They die in about a week. The dis- 
ease is taking my best birds. What can I do to 
gave them ? H.H., Jaunton, Mass. 

We do not know how to save the sick ones, but 
the disease may be checked by putting a little tinc- 
ture of iron in their drinking water. The Douglass 





| rn 


Mixture, so often recommended for fowls, sup- 


| CHICKEN 


plies the requisite amount of iron which acts asa | 


tonic. To make it put one-half pound of sulphate 
of iron ina gallon jug, add a little water and then 
put in one ounce of sulphuric acid. When the sul- 
phate has dissolved, fill the jug with water. Better 
let a druggist mix it for you. Use a tablespoonful 
to a gallon of drinking water. 


Mrs. G. I. Turner, Medford, Mass., thinks she has 
killed a pet pigeon by following the recommenda- 
tion of the F. J. to give pigeons salt fish. The 
writer of these “ points” keeps salt cod nailed up 
in his loft at all times and also a piece of rock salt 
in a dish on the floor of the loft. His pigeons thrive 
as few flocks do in confinement. If salt be a deadly 
poison, as Mrs. T. suspects, it is very slow in its ac- 
tions in this case. If by accident the fish supply 
becomes exhausted for a day or two there is a great 
scramble for the new piece of cod when it is nailed 
up. Salt may not be necessary for pigeons, but 
they are “desperately ” fond of it, and if deprived 
of it for a long time may, when they have the 
opportunity, eat enough to poison them. 

My idea of a pigeon loft is a house 7x15 feet, 5% 
feet high in the rear and 7 feet in front. This gives 
plenty of standing room. You can always catch 
your birds and they do not get wild. Have the 
perches on the back. Nail 5-inch boards together 
in the form of the letter A and nail them up, one 
over the other. Birds on these perches cannot foul 
one another. Have the nests in one end. Make 
them 12 inches square. Put two large windows in 
front. Pigeons like plenty of light. This loft built 
of matched boards will cost from $12 to $15. 

Neponset, Mass. A. P, PEARSON, 
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read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe tt is to your 
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CHOLERA.—ENORMOUS LOSS. 

Facts in possession of the Government show that 
the loss of farm animals from contagious diseases 
exceeds fifty million dollars annually. The loss 
from chicken cholera alone being almost beyond 
belief. Cases are mentioned where a remedy has 
been discovered. We refer to Sheridan’s Condition 
Powder. This powder will prevent and cure all dis- 
eases of poultry. E. 8S. Hull, of ldaville, Pa., recent- 
ly wrote to1.8. Johnson & Go.: :—Enclosed find $1.00. 
Send me another can of Sheridan’s Powder; I 
never saw anything like it. I have 98 chicks; only 
lost two, but my next neighbor kas lost 32 out of 
60. Before using Sheridan’s Powder I lost more 
than half my chicks every year from cholera. If 
you desire tosave your young chickens and turkeys 
then send at once to 1.8. Johnson & Co., Boston, 
for a copy of their Poultry Guide, price 25 cents, or 
two 25-cent packs of Sheridan’s Powder and the 
book for 60 cents; five packs, $l. <A large 244 pound 
can of Powder and Guide, $1.20, popes “six cans, 
$5, express prepaid. Testimonia circular free. For 
5 cts.a copy, of the best P oultry paper sent postp’ 'd. 
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OUR YOUNG ¥ OLKS. 





Now for the glad vacation time 
When grandfather's barn will echo the shout 
Of many children who romp and pley 
In the new-born freedom of “school let out.” 
Such scaring of doves from their cosy nests, 
Such hunting for eggs in the lofts so high, 
Till the frightened hens, with a cackle shrill, 
From their hidden treasures are fain to fly. 
Oh, the dear old barn, so cool and wide ! 
It’s doors are open through all the day, 
And the sunbeams flicker, now here, now there, 
And the air is sweet with the fragrant hay. 


When you take off your boots at night see 
whether they need buttons or blacking. If so ap- 
ply them then, and they will be neat and ready 
for next morning. 


Keep sashes and ribbons rolled tightly on round 
blocks and they will look as if they had just come 
from the store. They will give you empty blocks 
where you buy the ribbons. 


For every sheep a farmer keeps he plows an acre 
of land, and keeps one acre of pasture for every 
five sheep. How many sheep does he keep on three 
hundred and twenty-five acres ? K. 


Ata certain family table where the young folks 
were inclined to be a little careless, they mutually 
resolved in order to bring about a reform, that “a 
fine of one cent for each offence shall be imposed 
upon any person causing a spot upon the table- 
cloth. The said penny to be deposited in a 
money jug placed in the middle of the table, and 
the proceeds to be devoted to providing ice-cream 
for the New Year’s dinner.’”?’ Much merriment at 
each meal was the result, and when the New Year 
arrived though the jar was heavy enough to fur- 
nish almonds and raisins in addition to the ice- 
cream, the table-cloth remained spotless for the 
whole week and there was a marked improvement 
in the table manners of the whole party. 


Did you ever play donkey? It is a good game to 
play in-doors if it rains when your guests have ar- 
rived foralawn party or picnic. Draw with crayon 
or charcoal on a sheet, a life sized donkey, without 
atail. Then cut out of brown paper some tails 
and write on each the name of the guest it is given 
to, or twist them up of colored tissue paper, fring- 
ing the ends. Blindfold each one in turn, present 
him with a tail with a pin in the end of it, turn 
him around three times, and let him move forward 
in the direction in which he imagines the donkey 
to be and pin the tail on the first object he touches, 
whether it is the sheet, a guest, or a piece of furni- 
ture. The one who pins it nearest to the proper 
place wins the prize. 


Prepared expressly for the Farm Journal, 
SHORTHAND IN TEN LESSONS. 
BY PROFESSOR ELDON MORAN, OF ST. LOUIS. 
(Copyrighted. ) 
THE EIGHTH LESSON IN SHORTHAND, 
Every student who is a member of the shorthand 
class, or has given any attention to this series, is 
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requested to write a personal letter to his instructor. 
Address, Eldon Moran, 1522 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
This letter should be written partly in shorthand, 
that is you are to write in characters all the words 
and phrases which you have learned to this date. 
The remaining words should be expressed in com- 
mon writing. You are requested to state how much 
time you can give to study each day, what other 
students, if any, you meet with for practice, and 
how often; how you like the study, and what your 


U0= CHAMPION MOWING MACHINE OIL: See 
advertisenient on page 146. 
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LESSON VIII, 


KEY TO PLATS 6 

Hy yume ample sympathy empire symbol thump 2 hep 
Subsis exe necessary success faces loses cau 

3 oa See system Mississippi 


avenue do-you I-say-so shall-never you-will-never 
you-are have-time. 
5 Doceit- make will-you-come how-long-have-you they- 
may shall-have we-have-no. 
6 we you-take as-you-like it- is-so shall-I-have as-many- 
as-long-as do-we-know. 
TI- wan : I-dotbink IL -have- Do-time I-will-never I-write- 
you he-may he-would he-is he-has-no, 
8 To-be may-be justice-of-the-peace as-well-as do-as-you 
oT ae eon for-the-sake-of just-so. 
‘akes-us gives-us as-soon-as this-system makes-us 
- AL, ees asis, © pany 
@space a-long a-common a-coll you-an eo 
sf this-and-that. - 
11 The-advantage to-the of- 4 all-the for-the on-the 
Word-igns. 12Importantce "i 1 t simple-1 
nS. mportant-ce im men’ wey y 
prove- 


Translate Ls 13, 14 and rr 
EXPLANATION. 

The syllables ces, cis, sis, ses, sez, ete, are expressed by 
the large circle, about five times larger than the small «, 
Words grammatically related aro usually joined together, 
providing the phrases thus formed are angular, and not 
too long. Words, when phrased, may be written out of 
thoir usual position. Observe ist, only half the Z is writ- 
ton, whichever fick makes the best angle; 2nd, he is the 
same as the last tick of J, excepting that it is always struck 
downwards; 3rd, the is precisely like either he or J; 4th, a, an 
and are expressed by a vertical or horizontal tick. See Ls7 








to 11, A hyphen between words indi that they are to 
be joined together. Proper phrasing increases both speed 
and legibility. 


Exercise—Camp lump damp pleces noses mazes noises 
scamp jump Texas Moses, Makes-time has-no-time for- 
a-long give-me it-is necessary I-think-you-will and-it-was 
and you-may-think a-desk the-bell. You-will always have 
time enough if-you-will but use your time to-advantage, 
Give to each thing no-time but-that-is necessary, 


Te COPYRIGHTED. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED S 


plans and intentions are as to becoming a rapid 
shorthand writer. Also mention other matters of 
interest and ask any questions you like. An exact 
copy of this letter written entirely in long hand 
should also be sent. The shorthand letter will be 
carefully corrected and returned to you. Your in- 
structor will give his personal attention to every 
such letter received, and it is hoped that every 
person who has given any attention to these les- 
sons at all will write a letter, although a few words 
only should be expressed in shorthand. 

SUGGESTIONS. — Use good ink; keep the bottle 
corked; learn to spell; use paper properly ruled; 
write at dictation—that is as some one reads to 
you. Do not be influenced by people who know 
nothing about shorthand. Do not change systems, 
Do not get discouraged. In writing hold your pa- 
per firmly with the left hand. Cultivate habits of 
promptitude and discretion if you expect to enter 
the stenographic profession. 

Students should address communications to the 
Moran Shorthand Co., care W. T. C. SANDERS, 1875 
Warnock &t., Phila., Pa. 
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HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 


This little book contains a portion of 
the experiences of Jacob Biggle in his 
high farming at Elmwood, and is illustra- 
ted, the artist presenting the Judge, Har- 
riet, Tim, Mike and the Twins in various 
attitudes, all interesting and many amus- 
ing. The book contains 48 pages, with 
over 25 illustrations. ‘Those interested 
in Judge Biggle and his writings may do 
well to send for a copy. Price, by mail, 
20 cents, or 10 two-cent stamps. Address 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 


It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in geason; 


j 


to be concise and to the point; to be practical rather than | 


theoretical, and to exclude long-winded discussions and fine 
spun theories of fancy farmers. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow han- 
dies, and our contributors are mostly practical men and women, 
who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who briefly and 


plainly tell the best and most profitable way of doing things on | 


the Farm and in the House, as learned trom actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every department, 
that we are enabled to present much useful and acceptable 
information to our readers. 
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SULPHURING DRIED FRUIT. 

The Farm JourNAL has from the first opposed 
the use of sulphur on dried fruits, and we are there- 
fore pleased to note the stand taken on the subject 
by Prof. E. W. Hilgard, Director of the California 
Experiment Station at Berkley, California. 

In sulphuring fruit two objects are sought, to 
bleach or whiten the fruit which in drying naturally 
takes on a light brown color, and to secure it from 
insect attacks. These objects are best accomplished 
by exposing the freshly cut fruit to sulphur fumes. 
By this method the sulphurous acid penetrates only 
**skin deep ” and the after process of drying expels 
most of this. A much more objectionable method is 
to sulphur after drying. The acid then enters the 
whole body of the spongy fruit and remains fixed. 
By this method poor fruit, carelessly dried can be 
made inviting to the eye and marketable. 

The worst objection to such fruit is, according to 
Prof. Hilgard, not that it is damaged and tasteless 
food, by a trick made to appear of good quality, 
but that it is unwholesome. The sulpburous acid is 
itself an antiseptic, hindering digestion, causing 
headaches and other ills. This comparatively harm- 
less acid after a time changes in the fruit to sul- 
phuric acid, a much more hurtful form. In asam- 
ple of prunes sulpbured after drying there was found 
by analysis what was equivalent to twenty-five grains 
of commercial oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid) per pound 
of fruit. It is evident that no one can habitually 
consume such fruit and retain health. 

* But so long,” says Prof. H.,“‘as the public and its 
agents, the dealers, continue willing to pay from 
thirty to fifty per cent. more for the whitened sepul- 
chres offered them in the shape of sulphured fruit 
than for that which retains, with its natural flavor 
and sweetness, the natural tint of dried fruit, so 
long will the producer continue to supply the de- 
mand for the doctored article; unless, indeed, the 
law should intervene, as has been done in most 
European countries, 

“I vhink the time has come,” he continues, “to 
make a step forward and try to put upon the mar- 
ket a first-class article of ‘unsulphured dried fruit,’ 
with the express statement and claim that itis un- 
sulphured and retains the natural sweetness and 
flavor of California fruit. Let us try to gradualiy 
educate the public taste up to the point of preter- 
ing in this matter the substance to the shadow, 
and accepting healthy, brown, bigh-flavored dried 
fruit, to the sickly-tinted, chemical-tainted, pro- 
duct of the sulphur box.”’ 

We trust that fruit growers in other states, as well 
as in California, will carefully consider the facts and 
recommendations set forth in Prof. Hilgard’s bul- 
letin, No. 86. 

The reckless use of sulphur and zinc washed trays 
in evaporators, is already shutting out our dried fruits 
from foreign markets. Aside from the matter of 
health, which is of prime importance, fruit men 
should not deliberately ruin the export trade in their 
products. This trade is capable of unlimited in- 
crease under careful cultivation. 


Call a meeting of tue neighboring farmers some 
Saturday soon and take measures to establish a mar- 
ket day in your nearest town. even if it be but a 
small one. A stated supply will create a demand for 
much produce that you now find unmarketable. 


It is not necessary to take up with every new no- 
tion that comes along, but the smart farmer will 
keep one eye open for whatever good thing may 
come to him, even if it is new. 


So Oe a Oy i Pr = 7 





| tian smokes ; 
citizen and better christian if he did not smoke. 





PATRICK BARRY. 


Frequent bathing, ventilation of sleeping rooms, 
and moderate eating, will do more to maintain health 
and strength than all the patent medicines and stimu- 
lants in the world. 

Many a good man, good citizen, and good chris- 
but he would be a better man, better 


The Wayne Co., (Pa.,) Agricultural Society has 
voted no horse racing at its fair this fall. Good! 
We shall go to that fair if we can. 

Keep up your subscription to some good agricul- 
tural paper and the minister’s salary, even if the 
crops are short at both ends. 

It is as mean as it is unjust to charge upon Provi- 
dence the afflictions that come from a dirty, musty 
cellar. 

Don’t forget the cows’ drink this hot, dry weather. 
Nearly nive-tenths of their milk is water. 

If you want your child to be a real help after 
awhile, let him think that he is now. 

Is the school house yard as pleasant for the chil- 
dren to play in as you can make it ? 

The use of his good credit harms many a farmer 
more than the tax collector does. 

Let the local fairs offer premiums for fat weth- 


| ers and lambs, as well as breeding stock. 














Some sorts of economy are very expensive. 


In fields of corn the sunbeams creep, 
Where cups of crimson poppies sleep 
And drop their drowsy dreams until 
The little winds grow faint and still, 
On murmuring leafy seas asleep, 
In fields of corn, 


The yellow kernels fold and keep 
The mellow wealth the seasons heup, 
And happy orioles pause and trill 
In fields of corn. 


In fields of corn the truant sheep 
Through red-tipped tangled tassels peep, 
Where silky tufts in crinkles spill 
From silvery sheaths the ripe ears fill 
Like golden sweets my heart hoards deep, 
In fields of corn. —EVALEEN STEIN. 

















(Gentie and harmless at ordinary times, but alert and sav- 
age when tramps and swindlers come in at the front gate.) 


~ It is a safe rule not to cash checks or change large 
bills for strangers. 

The iightning-rod swindlers have been around 
this summer. Sign no contracts to buy points and 
brackets or anything else from them. 

Sneak-thieves in the guise of theological students 
on a vacation have been boarding around in some 
parts of Pennsylvania. Keep money and valua- 
bies out of sight when they call. 


A farmer recently lost $6,000 by the three-card 
game played on him by two strangers. He won 
$6,000, or they said he did, but before they would 
pay it over, they persuaded him to draw an equal 
sum from the bank just to show that he could have 
paid had the cards been against him. Ofcourse 
they snatched his $6,000 and left. If the farmer had 
his money back we would like to see him put in 
jail for a month for encouraging swindlers. 


The Michigan Farmer reports that a Bohemian 


ae pny es pene cane 
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oat seller Was introduced to a farmer by a neighbor 
and was induced vy the latter to invest $300, for 
which he gave a note, that, of course, passed at once 
into the hands of an “innocent purchaser” and the 
farmer ultimately had to pay it. He thereupon 
began suit against his neighbor, as a party to the 
swindle, sustained his case and got a verdict for 
amount of note, interest and cost of suit. The F. J. 
has said more than once that no honest farmer of 
ordinary intelligence would combine with these 
sharpers or lend his name in any way to help them 
defraud his neighbors, and we are glad to know 
that one man has had to pay the just penalty of his 
meanness. 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Patrick Barry, eminent pomologist, useful writer, 
upright business man, and excellent citizen, died 
at his home in Rochester, N. Y., June 23, aged 74, 
and left behind him the heritage of a good name, 
and a memory perfumed with kindly deeds. 

Mr. Barry was a native of Ireland, and became an 
American citizen in 1836. He is perhapssbest known 
to the American as a member of the firm of Ell- 
wanger & Barry, nurserymen, of Rochester, whose 
reputation for square dealing and business integ- 
rity has done much to discredit the sometimes de- 
served reproach which attaches to those who grow 
and sell trees. 

Asawriter upon horticultural subjects Mr. Barry 
held high rank. His “ Barry’s Fruit Garden,” pub- 
lished in 1852, is yet the standard work upon the 
subject of fruit culture and one of the most useful 
and practical books of the sort ever published. 
His contributions to the periodical horticultural 
press were voluminous and important; but prob- 








| ably his most useful work was the preparation of 





the Catalogue of American Pomological Society, 
which is the great guide for American fruit cul- 
turists, and has long been the admiration of the 
fruit loving and fruit growing world. 

For many years he has been President of the 
Western New York Horticultural Society, one of 
the most flourishing of its kind in the United 
States. He has always taken an active interest in 
the affairs of his adopted city, and held many po- 
sitions of trust and honor. Probably no other 
name in the annals of American pomology is more 
widely known or universally esteemed, and no 
one could have gone from among us whose loss 
will be more generally deplored. Truly he was 
“One of Nature’s noblemen.” 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 


THE OUTLOOK, 
The export cattle trade, after a brief depression, is 
now looking up. 
The apple crop is light. 
of tree fruits generally. 
The harbor of sell-out-and-go-West is effectually 
blockaded.— Western Farmer. 











This appears to be true 


Tidings from all quarters indicate that a fine crop 
of hay has been secured. Favorable weather pre- 
vailed, asa general thing,during the harvest season. 


It seems as though it would be impossible for the 
prices of dairy products to be lower than they now 
are,and that a change for the better must soon come. 


Aroostook County, Me., sold last fall and win- 
ter, £1,180,000 worth of potatoes. That does not 
look much like “ the decadence of New England 
farming.” 


The grain louse has put a light head on winter 
wheat and nearly ruined the oats. The threshing 
machine is now revealing the extent of the damage 
it has done. 


Heavy purchases of stock sheep have been made 
by both Eastern and Western farmers for fattening. 
During three recent weeks about one-third of the 
arrivals at Chicago, or 50,000, were sold for this 
purpose, 


Unquestionably consumption is gradually over- 
taking even the enormous productive powers of 
this great country of ours, and possibly the rose- 
ate views of the farming future taken by that 
thoughtful farmer,C. Wood Davis, in the May Forum, 
and which we condense below, is not too highly 
colored: ‘* Our domestic consumption will absorb 
the entire product of cereals, potatoes and hay 
within five years from January, 1890, and thereafter 
agricultural exports will consist almost wholly of 
tobacco, cotton and animal products, the volume of 
which will shrink as constantly if not in the same 
degree as home consumption increases. The evi- 
dence shows that before this decade is half spent 
allthe products of the farm wil) be required at good 
prices, that lands will appreciate greatly in value, 
and that the American farmer will! enter upon an er 
of prosperity, the unlimited continuance of whi 41 
is assured by the exhaustion of the arable are: .,” 

‘ 
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THE FARM. 

It is the steady pull that carries the big load, and the 
persistent walk that * gets there.” Don’t rush and tear 
around and slap-bang at everything. Go slow, but 
keep on going. 

If corn is king, grass should be queen. 

Change of crops is a check upon insect enemies. 

You need both a wheel and a jointer on the plow 
if you would do effective work. 

Hoeing and cultivating begun later than usual 
this year—don’t give them up too soon. 

The colts will now pay you a better price for oats 
than you can get at the railway station. 

I have never seen hay so generally early cut as 
this year. The farmers are learning. JOHN. 

If the wheat ground is plowed now, the wind and 
rain and sun will doa good part of the harrowing 
and rolling. 

Some men’s crops are like some men’s fish—they 
get mighty big ones, but somehow they never bring 
them home. 

Grain that is heated in mows, stacks or bins, 
does not furnish good seed. It loses some of its 
germinating power. 

If you save and feed it right, oat straw has a feed- 
ing value equal to two-thirds its weight of average 
meadow hay. 

Put the sheep in the corn. They will nip stray 
weeds, get considerable feed from the corn, and 
benefit rather than injure the crop. 

Try sowing crimson clover on thin, sandy soil. 
Sow it early this month. Sow a trial plot, if no 
more, and report to us next summer. 


The weeds among the fence rows, in garden 
and field, are now to be destroyed. The seeds will 
soon begin to ripen and scatter, after which, the 
work will be vain. a 

Probably potato diggers would be more success- 
ful if there were fewer weeds among the potatoes, 
A staunch, green weed is a great deal harder to 
cope with than a dead potato vine, even if it hasa 


peck of potatoes at the bottom of it. 


Depriving the horses of fly-nets may be con- 
demned on other grounds than cruelty. The ani- 
mals worry off more flesh and expend more en- 
ergy in fighting the flies than the nets cost. Fly- 
nets save in the feed more than their cost. 


It is said that a beautiful light brown tint for 
dried apples and pears may be secured by putting 
the freshly made slices in a wire basket and dip- 
ping them for a few minutes in a very weak brine, 
made by dissolving two Ounces of salt in five gal- 
lons of water. 


Arye crop cannot go amiss. There are four or 
five chances for using it: Late fall and early spring 
pasturage, early soiling, turning under as a green 
manure, (and this is a great mellower of heavy clay 
soil,) or ripening for the grain and “long straw.” 
Better sow a part of the land prepared for wheat 
to rye. = 

When a man’s threshing is being done he should 
have nothing to do but to oversee things. He will 
make money by hiring a hand to take his place. 
One of the things he should see to is that the chaft 
is not allowed to collect under the straw carrier. 
It should be cleaned up occasionally (a manure fork 
isthe proper implement) and thrown on the carrier, 
that it may be distributed through the straw. 


If land is stumpy or stony, it always furnishes 
work for spare time, and when we reckon the dif- 
terence in labor of cultivating smooth and rough 
lands, no work seems more profitable. The yield of 
land may often be increased a third, by removing 
obstructions of this nature. Better tools can then 
be used without danger of loss from breakages. In 
a few hours each week at this work, one can accom- 
plish much in aseason. _ W.D.«.B. 


The FARM JOURNAL has received many inquir- 
ies from the friends of improved roads and others 
interested as to where they could get a good stone 
crusher. The oneshown herewith, the Forster Rock 





Crusher, is made and sold by the Totten & Hogg 
fron and Steel Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
a well-known and responsible firm. It is adapted 
to the use of townships and communities wanting 





broken stone for road or other purposes. Their 


card will be found on another page. 


We had in Ohio for some years a bounty of ten 
cents a dozen on the European sparrow, but it did 
not make the boys active in pursuit of the birds, 
Last year the bounty was doubled,and in this town- 
ship alone during May over 4,000 sparrow-heads 
were delivered to the township clerk—about three 
and a half times as many as were killed during the 
entire two years previous. It would seem that such 
wholesale slaughter must soon diminish the pest. 
Correspondent New York Tribune. 


Before putting any new grain in the granary, 
sweep and scrub it thoroughiy clean and sprinkle 
thoroughly with water made strong with carbolic 
acid. If this does not clean out all weavil and ver- 
min of that sort, close up all the openings and 
cracks by pasting paper over them, quickly pour 
a few ounces of bisulphide of carbon, (to be had of 
any good druggist,) into a shallow dish, and run. 
Close the door as tight as possible and leave for two 
or three days. Then open and ventilate, but do not 
enter the room until thoroughly ventilated. The 
gas from this liquid is certain to kill every weavil, 
and it will kill anything else that is confined with 
it. Jtisa poison and must be handled carefully. 


A FEW WHEAT POINTS. 

One plowing is enough, but the earlier that is 
done, and the oftener the land is worked on top to 
a depth of, say, two inches, the better. 

The best place for any fertilizer that may be used, 
whether commercial or home-made, is in, (not on, 
nor under,) that two inches. 

{In a rich, well prepared seed bed, very early sow- 
ing is not an advantage. 

If commercial fertilizers are purchased, don’t 
pay anything for nitrogen. When applied this 
time of the year, *“‘ it costs more than it comes to.’ 

Don’t roll the land after sowing, if exposed to se- 
vere winter winds. 

Sow about 25 per cent. less land than you have 
planned to, and put all the labor and fertilization 
on the 75 per cent. that you would never put upon 
the whole 100. 

Sow as soon after a rain as the land is in order, 
rather than immediately before one. 
in” the wheat. 

Between one and two inches is the “ happy me- 





| taken from a patch of bearing plants. 





Dowt “dust | 


Phosphate advertised in this issue, is said, on good 
authority, to be an effective insect destroyer. By 
sprinkling it over the vines it keeps insects off and 
fertilizes the plants at the same time. 


Growers of yams rob the hills when prices are 
high. Wherever a crack is seen there is most likely, 
a big tuber. This is removed with as little disturb 
ance of the rest of the hill as possible. In this wa} 
the whole patch is gone over, the rest being left to 
grow until six weeks later. 


Every peach tree, and every grape vine, from 
Pocklington to Concord, on the place, (in centrs 
Pa.,) is as dead as a last year’s umbrella stick, ant 
tells the story of discouragement and disappoint 
ment written by the growing weather of last Janu 
ary and February, and tke sharp frosts of March” 
Other grape-vines are already growing, but I shalf 
leave the peaches for brother Hale. JOHN. 


a 
1 
| 


W.S. E., Andale, Kansas, has a patch of straw- 
berries that will not bear. The original plants were 
He wishes 
to know what todo. Very likely they are what is 
called a pistilate variety having imperfect flowers, 
The best thing to do is to make a new planting. If 
a pistilate variety is selected for the main crop let 
every fourth or fifth row be the Sharpless or some 
other strong growing, perfect flowering kind. 


If you did not have all the strawberries you could 
eat this year,and have not yet arranged for a full 
supply next year, gorightatitnow. Prepare a bit 
of garden as though you intended to beat the recent 
big potato records, and plant well grown runners 
of whatever variety your neighbor has had best 
success with, in hills two feet apart both ways. 
Put in practice the excellent counsel of Mr. Long- 
necker of Indiana, who said that if there was any- 
thing in strawberry culture that he would make 
emphatic, it was that money invested in manure 
and tillage would yield better returns than when 
invested in plants of new varieties at $2.00 a 
dozen. JOHN. 


For lice on cabbage and cauliflower, nothing is 
better than the kerosene emulsion applied in the 
form of aspray witha force pump. The recipe for 
making it is as follows: One-quarter of a pound of 


| hard soap dissolved in two quarts of boiling water; 


dium ” for depth, aid it pays to have regulating | 


wheels On exch tube to insure regularity of depth 


by rains, rolling or what not, the better. If the 
ground should become so solid that the drill will 


row over after the drill. 
does best for wheat. 

Repeated cleaning and screening of the seed so 
that all foreign seeds and weak grains of wheat are 
cast out, pays. The seed cannot be too near perfect. 
Put it through a strong blast and use the heaviest 
grain for seed. 


TRUCK AND SMALL FRUIT. 

The self blanching varieties of celery are poor 
keepers. 

Turnips will grow finely on the old strawberry 
bed turned under. 

Slug Shot is sure death to cabbage worms, and 
while the cabbage is young, is not dangerous. 

The melon vines are tender and should not be 
carelessly trampled on when going over the patch 
to pick the melons. 

As soon as the last cutting of green corn is made 
for market, what is left, together with the stalks, 
should go at once to the cattle or the swine. 


Dark red beets sell best. As a rule they are better 
flavored than the light fleshed kinds, The color of 
fruits and vegetables influences purchasers to a 
great extent. 


A very shallow foothold 





First quality seed cannot be secured from the 
“culls ” of melons or the cullings of any other crop. 
While this is true we believe it is best to pick afew 
of the first fruits of melons, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
etc.,and then save for seed the best of the crop 
that follows. 


The Bordeaux Mixture when applied to grape 
vines to prevent the rot will adhere to the matured 
fruit. This may be removed by soaking the bunches 
for a few minutes in vinegar and water, one quart 
of vinegar to five gallons of water. After taking 
them out of this bath dip them once or twice in 
clear water. Large wire baskets may be used for 
this purpose. 


Do ants injure melon ‘blossoms? If so, how can 
they be kept off? R. C. B., Portsmouth, Va. 


We think not. They are probably attracted to 
the vines by plant lice. Try the kerosene emulsion 
mentioned elsewhere on a few hills. The Odorless 


while hotstirin one pint of kerosene. Stir violently 
until an emulsion forms and no oil rises on the 
mixture. Add enough water to make 15 pints. 


a. | This will kill all kinds of plant lice. 
and press the soil close about the seed. The solider | 
the soil under this seed bed can be made, whether | 
| and noticed a number of busy bees inspecting them 





I had an elegant patch of raspberries in full fruit 


very closely, touching them up gently and affec- 


| tionately. Not knowing that there was a blight in 


not cover deep enough, run the slanting tooth har- | the apparently innocent embrace, I paid no par- 


ticular attention to them other than to wonder 
where they ail came from, and mentally deciding 
that atsome future leisure time I would trace them 
to their headquarters and, perhaps, profit thereby. 
My berries are utterly destroyed, dry and sere; ex- 


ge to realize about one to the bushel. What’s to 
edone? Find the how? 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. W.J.M. 


THE ORCHARD. 
One by one through the solemn night, 
While the stars ingather the failing light, 
Drop onthe shingles and roll to the eaves 
The old, sweet Pears, that the gatherer leaves ; 
Yellow as gold in the grass they lie, 
For the stranger to find as he passes by. 


That tree was planted in spring’s first glow 
Over a hundred years ago ; 
A hundred drapings of gold and green, 
Of leafage and fruitage, dear eyes have seen ; 
And now in its hoary age it bears 
To its topmost branches, the old, sweet Pears. 


This is the time for budding. 

Do not let suckers crowd out last spring’s grafts, 

Peach trees will not thrive unless the soil about 
them be constantly cultivated. 

The remedy for pear blight is to cut off and burn 
every bit of the blighted part. 

A few hundred bushels of salable fruits and nuts 
annually would tend to solvethe money problem 
on many farms. 

The feeding roots of all trees, says Meehan, die at 
the end of the growing season, as the leaves do, 
Few people know this, 

Do not expect apple or pear trees to do well in 
tough sod. They will not. This is sure. Plow down 
the sod or kill it by mulching. 

Do not forget that potash is what your orchard 
needs in abundance. Apply it at any time of the 
year. But put on plenty—say #00 per acre every 
year. Use muriate of potash. Ground bone should 
be used freely, also. ms 

A correspondent in Maine writes to inquire 


“which are the best varieties of grapes and pears 
to raise in the State of Maine?’’ ANSWER.—-Pears: 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 
It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in geason; 
to be concise and to the point; to be practical rather than 


theoretical, and to exclude long-winded discussions and fine | 


spun theories of fancy farmers. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow han- 
dies, and our contributors are mostly practica] men and women, 
who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who briefly and 
plainly tell the best and most profitable way of doing things on 
the Farm and in the House, as learned from actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every department, 
that we are enabled to present much useful and acceptable 
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SULPHURING DRIED FRUIT. 

The Farm JourRNAL bas from the first opposed 
the use of sulphur on dried fruits, and we are there- 
fore pleased to note the stand taken on the subject 
by Prof. E. W. Hilgard, Director of the California 
Experiment Station at Berkley, California. 

In sulphuring fruit two objects are sought, to 
bleach or whiten the fruit which in drying naturally 
takes on a light brown color, and to secure it from 
insect attacks. These objects are best accomplished 
by exposing the freshly cut fruit to sulphur fumes. 
By this method the sulphurous acid penetrates only 
**skin deep ” and the after process of drying expels 
most of this. A much more objectionable method is 
to sulphur afler drying. The acid then enters the 
whole body of the spongy fruit and remains fixed. 
By this method poor fruit, carelessly dried can be 
made inviting to the eye and marketable. 

The worst objection to such fruit is, according to 
Prof. Hilgard, not that it is damaged and tasteless 
food, by a trick made to appear of good quality, 
but that it is unwholesome. The sulpburous acid is 
itself an antiseptic, hindering digestion, causing 


headaches and other ills. This comparatively harm- | 


less acid after a time changes in the fruit to sul- 
phuric acid, a much more hurtful form. In asam- 
ple of prunes sulpbured after drying there was found 
by analysis what was equivalent to twenty-five grains 
of commercial oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid) per pound 
of fruit. It is evident that no one can habitually 
consume such fruit and retain health. 

“ But so long,” says Prof. H.,“‘as the public and its 
agents, the dealers, continue willing to pay from 
thirty to fifty per cent, more for the whitened sepul- 
chres offered them in the shape of sulphured fruit 
than for that which retains, with its natural flavor 
and sweetness, the natural tint of dried fruit, so 
long will the producer continue to supply the de- 
mand for the doctored article; unless, indeed, the 
law should intervene, as has been done in most 
European countries, 

“TIT uhink the time has come,” he continues, “to 
make a step forward and try to put upon the mar- 
ket a first-class article of ‘unsulphured dried fruit,’ 
with the express statement and claim that itis un- 
sulphured and retains the natural sweetness and 
flavor of California fruit. Let us try to gradually 
educate the public taste up to the point of preter- 
ing in this matter the substance to the shadow, 
and accepting healthy, brown, high-flavored dried 
fruit, to the sickly-tinted, chemical-tainted, pro- 
duct of the sulphur box.”’ 

We trust that fruit growers in other states, as well 
as in California, will carefully consider the facts and 
recommendations set forth in Prof. Hilgard’s bul- 
letin, No. 86. 

The reckless use of sulphur and zine washed trays 
in evaporators, is already shutting out our dried fruits 
from foreign markets. Aside from the matter of 
health, which is of prime importance, fruit men 
should not deliberately ruin the export trade in their 
products. This trade is capable of unlimited in- 
crease under careful cultivation. 


Call a meeting of tue neighboring farmers some 
Saturday soon and take measures to establish a mar- 
ket day in your nearest town, even if it be ‘ut a 
small one. A stated supply will create a demand for 
much produce that you now find unmarketable. 


It is not necessary to take up with every new no- 
tion that comes along, but the smart farmer will 
keep one eye open for whatever good thing may 
come to him, even if it is new. 
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PATRICK BARRY. 


Frequent bathing, ventilation of sleeping rooms, 
and moderate eating,will do more to maintain health 


| and strength than all the patent medicines and stimu- 
lauts in the world. 


Many a good man, good citizen, and good chris- 


tian smokes; but he would be a better man, better | 


citizen and better christian if he did not smoke. 

The Wayne Co., (Pa.,) Agricultural Society has 
voted no horse racing at its fair this fall. Good! 
We shall go to that fair if we can. 

Keep up your subscription to some good agricul- 
tural paper and the minister's salary, even if the 
crops are short at both ends. 

It is as mean as it is unjust to charge upon Provi- 
dence the afflictions that come from a dirty, musty 
cellar. 

Don’t forget the cows’ drink this hot, dry weather. 
Nearly nine-tenths of their milk is water. 

if you want your child to be a real help after 
awhile, let him think that he is now. 

Is the school house yard as pleasant for the chil- 
dren to play in as you can make it ? 

The use of his good credit harms many a farmer 
more than the tax collector does. 

Let the local fairs offer premiums for fat weth- 
ers and lambs, as well as breeding stock. 

Some sorts of economy are very expensive. 

In fields of corn the sunbeams creep, 
Where cups of crimson poppies steep 
And drop their drowsy dreams until 
The little winds grow faint and still, 
On murmuring leafy seas asleep, 
In fields of corn, 
The yellow kernels fold and keep 
The mellow wealth the seasons heup, 
And happy orioles pause and trill 
In fields of corn. 
In fields of corn the truant sheep 
Through red-tipped tangled tassels peep, 
Where silky tufts in crinkles spill 
From silvery sheaths the ripe ears fill 


Like golden sweets my heart hoards deep, 
In fields of corn. —EVALEEN STEIN. 














(Gentie and harmless at ordinary times, Lut alert and sav- 
age when tramps and swindlers come in at the front gate.) 





~ It is a safe rule not to cash checks or change large 
bills for strangers. 

The lightning-rod swindlers have been around 
this summer. Sign no contracts to buy points and 
brackets or anything else from them. 

Sneak-thieves in the guise of theological students 
on a vacation have been boarding around in some 
parts of Pennsylvania. Keep money and valua- 
bles out of sight when they call. 


A farmer recently lost $6,000 by the three-card 
game played on him by two strangers. He won 
$6,000, or they said he did, but before they would 
pay it over, they persuaded him to draw an equal 
sum from the bank just to show that he could have 
paid had the cards been against him. Of course 


| they snatched his $6,000 and left. If the farmer had 


his money back we would like to see him putin 
jail for a month for encouraging swindlers. 


The Michigan Farmer reports that a Bohemian 





| 


| 
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oat seller was introduced to a farmer by a neighbor 
and was induced by the latter to invest $800, for 
which he gave a note, that, of course, passed at once 
into the hands of an “innocent purchaser” and the 
farmer ultimately had to pay it. He thereupon 
began suit against his neighbor, as a party to the 
swindle, sustained his case and got a verdict for 
amount of note, interest and cost of suit. The F. J. 
has said more than once that no honest farmer of 
ordinary intelligence would combine with these 
sharpers or lend his name in any way to help them 
defraud his neighbors, and we are glad to know 
that one man has had to pay the just penalty of his 
meanness. 








OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Patrick Barry, eminent pomologist, useful writer, 
upright business man, and excellent citizen, died 
at his home in Rochester, N. Y., June 23, aged 74, 
and left behind him the heritage of a good name, 
and a memory perfumed with kindly deeds. 

Mr. Barry was a native of Ireland, and became an 
American citizen in 1836. He is perhapssbest known 
to the American as a member of the firm of Ell- 
wanger & Barry, nurserymen, of Rochester, whose 
reputation for square dealing and business integ- 
rity has done much to discredit the sometimes de- 
served reproach which attaches to those who grow 
and sell trees. 

Asawriter upon horticultural subjects Mr. Barry 
held high rank. His “ Barry’s Fruit Garden,” pub- 
lished in 1852, is yet the standard work upon the 
subject of fruit culture and one of the most useful 
and practical books of the sort ever published. 
His contributions to the periodical horticultural 
press were voluminous and important; but prob- 
ably his most useful work was the preparation of 
the Catalogue of American Pomological Society, 
which is the great guide for American fruit cul- 
turists. and has long been the admiration of the 
fruit loving and fruit growing world. 

For many years he has been President of the 
Western New York Horticultural Society, one of 
the most flourishing of its kind in the United 
States. He has always taken an active interest in 
the affairs of his adopted city, and held many po- 
sitions of trust and honor. Probably no other 
name inthe annals of American pomology is more 
widely known or universally esteemed, and no 
one could have gone from among us whose loss 
will be more generally deplored. Truly he was 
“One of Nature’s noblemen.” 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 


THE OUTLOOK. 
The export cattle trade, after a brief depression, is 
now looking up. 
The apple crop is light. 
of tree fruits generally. 








This appears to be true 


The harbor of sell-out-and-go-West is effectually 
blockaded.— Western Farmer. 

Tidings from all quarters indicate that a fine crop 
of hay has been secured. Favorable weather pre- 
vailed, asa general thing,during the harvest season. 


It seems as though it would be impossible for the 
prices of dairy products to be lower than they now 
are,and that a change for the better must soon come. 


Aroostook County, Me., sold last fall and win- 
ter, 21,180,000 worth of potatoes. That does not 
look much like “ the decadence of New England 
farming.” 


The grain louse has put a light head on winter 
wheat and nearly ruined the oats. The threshing 
machine is now revealing the extent of the damage 
it has done. 


Heavy purchases of stock sheep have been made 
by both Eastern and Western farmers for fattening, 
During three recent weeks about one-third of the 
arrivals at Chicago, or 50,000, were sold for this 
purpose. 


Unquestionably consumption is gradually over- 
taking even the enormous productive powers of 
this great country of ours, and possibly the rose- 
ate views of the farming future taken by that 
thoughtful farmer,C. Wood Davis, in the May Forum, 
and which we condense below, is not too highly 
colored: ‘*Our domestic consumption will absorb 
the entire product of cereals, potatoes and hay 
within five years from January, 1890, and thereafter 
agricultural exports will consist almost wholly of 
tobacco, cotton and animal products, the volume of 
which will shrink as constantly if not in the same 
degree as home consumption increases. The evi- 
dence shows that before this decade is half spent 
allthe products of the farm wil) be required at good 
prices, that lands will appreciate greatly in value, 
and that the American farmer will enter upon an era 
of prosperity, the unlimited continuance of which 
is assured by the exhaustion of the arable areas,” 
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It is the steady pull that carries the big load, and the 
persistent walk that * gets there.” Don’t rush and tear 
around and slap-bang at everything. Go slow, but 
keep on going. i” 

If corn is king, grass should be queen. 

Change of crops is a check upon insect enemies. 

You need both a wheel and a jointer on the plow 
if you would do effective work. 

Hoeing and cultivating begun later than usual 
this year—don’t give them up too soon. 

The colts will now pay you a better price for oats 
than you can get at the railway station. 

I have never seen hay so generally early cut as 
this year. The farmers are learning. JOHN. 

If the wheat ground is plowed now, the wind and 
rain and sun will doa good part of the harrowing 
and rolling. 

Some men’s crops are like some men’s fish—they 
get mighty big ones, but somehow they never bring 
them home. 

Grain that is heated in mows, stacks or bins, 
does not furnish good seed. It loses some of its 
germinating power. 

If you save and feed it right, oat straw has a feed- 
ing value equal to two-thirds its weight of average 
meadow hay. 

Put the sheep in the corn. They will nip stray 
weeds, get considerable feed from the corn, and 
benefit rather than injure the crop. 

Try sowing crimson clover on thin, sandy soil. 
Sow it early this month. Sow a trial plot, if no 
more, and report to us next summer. 


The weeds among the fence rows, in garden 
and field, are now to be destroyed. The seeds will 
soon begin to ripen and scatter, after which, the 
work will be vain. 


Probably potato diggers would be more success- 
ful if there were fewer weeds among the potatoes. 
A staunch, green weed is a great deal harder to 
cope with than a dead potato vine, even if it hasa 
peck of potatoes at the bottom of it. 


Depriving the horses of fly-nets may be con- 
demned on other grounds than cruelty. The ani- 
mals worry off more flesh and expend more en- 
ergy in fighting the flies than the nets cost. Fly- 
nets save in the feed more than their cost. 


It is said that a beautiful light brown tint for 
dried apples and pears may be secured by putting 
the freshly made slices in a wire basket and dip- 
ping them for a few minutes in avery weak brine, 
made by dissolving two ounces of salt in five gal- 
ions of water. 


Arye crop cannot go amiss. There are four or 
five chances for using it: Late fall and early spring 
pasturage, early soiling, turning under as a green 
manure, (and this is a great meliower of heavy clay 
soil,) or ripening for the grain and “long straw.” 
Better sow a part of the land prepared for wheat 
to rye. = 

When a man’s threshing is being done he should 
have nothing to do but to oversee things. He will 
make money by hiring a hand to take his place. 
One of the things he should see to is that the chaft 
is not allowed to collect under the straw carrier. 
It should be cleaned up occasionally (a manure fork 
is the proper implement) and thrown on the carrier, 
that it may be distributed through the straw. 


If land is stumpy or stony, it always furnishes 
work for spare time, and when we reckon the dif- 
terence in labor of cultivating smooth and rough 
lands, no work seems more profitable. The yield of 
land may often be increased a third, by removing 
obstructions of this nature. Better tools can then 
be used without danger of loss from breakages. In 
a few hours each week at this work, one can accom- 
plish much in a season. _ W.D.B. 


The FARM JOURNAL has received many inquir- 
ies from the friends of improved roads and others 
interested as to where they could get a good stone 
crusher. The oneshown herewith, the Forster Rock 





Crusher, is made and sold by the Totten & Hogg 
[ron and Steel Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
a@ well-known and responsible firm. It is adapted 
to the use of townships and communities wanting 





card will be found on another page. 


We had in Ohio for some years a bounty of ten 
cents a dozen on the European sparrow, but it did 
not make the boys active in pursuit of the birds, 
Last year the bounty was doubled,and in this town- 
ship alone during May over 4,000 sparrow-heads 
were delivered to the township clerk—about three 
and a half times as many as were killed during the 
entire two years previous. It would seem that such 
wholesale slaughter must soon diminish the pest. 
Correspondent New York Tribune. 


Before putting any new grain in the granary, 
sweep and scrub it thoroughiy clean and sprinkle 
thoroughly with water made strong with carbolic 
acid. If this does not clean out all weavil and ver- 
min of that sort, close up all the openings and 
cracks by pasting paper over them, quickly pour 
a few ounces of bisulphide of carbon, (to be had of 
any good druggist,) into a shallow dish, and run. 
Close the door as tight as possible and leave for two 
or three days. Then open and ventilate, but do not 
enter the room until thoroughly ventilated. The 
gas from this liquid is certain to kill every weavil, 
and it will kill anything else that is confined with 
it. Jt isa poison and must be handled carefully. 


A FEW WHEAT POINTS. 

One plowing is enough, but the earlier that is 
done, and the oftener the land is worked on top to 
a depth of, say, two inches, the better. 

The best place for any fertilizer that may be used, 
whether commercial or home-made, is in, (not on, 
nor under,) that two inches, 

In a rich, well prepared seed bed, very early sow- 
ing is not an advantage. 

If commercial fertilizers are purchased, don’t 
pay anything for nitrogen. When applied this 
time of the year, *“‘ it costs more than it comes to.’ 

Don’t roll the land after sowing, if exposed to se- 
vere winter winds. 

Sow about 25 per cent. less land than you have 
planned to, and put all the labor and fertilization 
on the 75 per cent. that you would never put upon 
the whole 100. 

Sow as soon after a rain as the land is in order, 
rather than immediately before one. Don’t “dust 
in” the wheat. 

Between one and two inches is the “ happy me- 


dium ” for depth, aid it pays to have regulating | . 

| mixture, 
‘ | This will kill all kinds of plant lice. 
and press the soil close about the seed. The solider | 


wheels on each tube to insure regularity of depth 


the soil under this seed bed can be made, whether 
by rains, rolling or what not, the better. If the 
ground should become so solid that the drill will 
not cover deep enough, run the slanting tooth har- 
row over after the drill. A very shallow foothold 
does best for wheat. 

Repeated cleaning and screening of the seed so 
that all foreign seeds and weak grains of wheat are 
cast out, pays. The seed cannot be too near perfect. 
Put it through a strong blast and use the heaviest 
grain for seed. 


TRUCK AND SMALL FRUIT. 
The self blanching varieties of celery are poor 
keepers. 
Turnips will grow finely on the old strawberry 
bed turned under. 





Slug Shot is sure death to cabbage worms, and 


while the cabbage is young, is not dangerous, 

The melon vines are tender and should not be 
carelessly trampled on when going over the patch 
to pick the melons. 

As soon as the last cutting of green corn is made 
for market, what is left, together with the stalks, 
should go at once to the cattle or the swine. 


Dark red beets sell best. As a rule they are better 
flavored than the light fleshed kinds. The color of 
fruits and vegetables influences purchasers to a 
great extent. 


First quality seed cannot be secured from the 
“culls ” of melons or the cullings of any other crop. 
While this is true we believe it is best to pick afew 
of the first fruits of melons, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
etc.,and then save for seed the best of the crop 
that follows. 


The Bordeaux Mixture when applied to grape 
vines to prevent the rot will adhere to the matured 
fruit. This may be removed by soaking the bunches 
for a few minutes in vinegar and water, one quart 
of vinegar to five gallons of water. After taking 
them out of this bath dip them once or twice in 
clear water. Large wire baskets may be used for 
this purpose. 


Do ants injure melon ‘blossoms? If so, how can 
they be kept off? R. C. B., Portsmouth, Va. 


We think not. They are probably attracted to 
the vines by plant lice. Try the kerosene emulsion 
mentioned elsewhere on a few hills. The Odorless 








authority, to be an effective insect destroyer. By 
sprinkling it over the vines it keeps insects off and 
fertilizes the plants at the same time. 


Growers of yams rob the hills when prices are 
high. Wherever a crack is seen there is most likely. 
a big tuber. This is removed with as little disturb, 
ance of the rest of the hill as possible. In this wa). 


the whole patch is gone over, the rest being left to _ 


grow until six weeks later. 


Every peach tree, and every grape vine, from, 
Pocklington to Concord, on the place, (in centrs , 
Pa.,) is as dead as a last year’s umbrella stick, ant, 
tells the story of discouragement and disappoint 
ment written by the growing weather of last Janu" 
ary and February, and tke sharp frosts of March* 
Other grape-vines are already growing, but I shall 
leave the peaches for brother Hale. JOHN. 


W.S. E., Andale, Kansas, has a patch of straw- 
berries that will not bear. The original plants were 
taken from a patch of bearing plants. He wishes 
to know what todo. Very likely they are what is 
called a pistilate variety having imperfect flowers, 
The best thing to do is to make a new planting. If 
a pistilate variety is selected for the main crop let 
every fourth or fifth row be the Sharpless or some 
other strong growing, perfect flowering kind. 


If you did not have all the strawberries you could 
eat this year,and have not yet arranged for a full 
supply next year, goright at itnow. Prepare a bit 
of garden as though you intended to beat the recent 
big potato records, and plant well grown runners 
of whatever variety your neighbor has had best 
success with, in hills two feet apart both ways. 
Put in practice the excellent counsel of Mr. Long- 
necker of Indiana, who said that if there was any- 


| thing in strawberry culture that he would make 


emphatic, it waS that money invested in manure 
and tillage would yield better returns than when 
invested in plants of new varieties at $2.00 a 
dozen. JOHN. 


For lice on cabbage and cauliflower, nothing is 
better than the kerosene emulsion applied in the 
form of aspray witha force pump. The recipe for 
making it is as follows: One-quarter of a pound of 
hard soap dissolved in two quarts of boiling water; 
while hot stirin one pint of kerosene. Stir violentiy 
until an emulsion forms and no oil rises on the 
Add enough water to make 15 pints. 


I had an elegant patch of raspberries in full fruit 
and noticed a number of busy bees inspecting them 
very closely, touching them up gently and affec- 
tionately. Not knowing that there was a blight in 


| the apparently innocent embrace, I paid no par- 





ticular attention to them other than to wonder 
where they all came from, and mentally deciding 
that atsome future leisure time I would trace them 
to their headquarters and, perhaps, profit thereby. 
My berries are utterly destroyed, dry and sere; ex- 


pect to realize about one to the bushel. What’s to 
be done? Find the how? 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. W.J.M. 


THE ORCHARD. 

One by one through the solemn night, 

While the stars ingather the failing light, 
Drop onthe shingles and roll to the eaves 

The old, sweet Pears, that the gatherer leaves ; 
Yellow as gold in the grass they lie, 

For the stranger to find as he passes by. 
That tree was planted in spring’s first glow 

Over a hundred years ago ; 
A hundred drapings of gold and green, 

Of leafage and fruitage, dear eyes have seen ; 
And now in ils hoary age it bears 

To its topmost branches, the old, sweet Pears. 


This is the time for budding. 

Do not let suckers crowd out last spring’s grafts, 

Peach trees will not thrive unless the soil about 
them be constantly cultivated. 

The remedy for pear blight is to cut off and burn 
every bit of the blighted part. 

A few hundred bushels of salable fruits and nuts 
annually would tend to solvethe money problem 
on many farms. 

The feeding roots of all trees, says Meehan, die at 
the end of the growing season, as the leaves do, 
Few people know this. 

Do not expect apple or pear trees to do well in 
tough sod. They will not. This is sure. Plow down 
the sod or kill it by mulching. 

Do not forget that potash is what your orchard 
needs in abundance, Apply it at any timeof the 
year. But put on plenty—say 800 per acre every 


year. Use muriate of potash. Ground bone should’ 


be used freely, also. 

A correspondent in Maine writes to inquire 
“which are the best varieties of grapes and pears 
to raise in the State of Maine?’”’ ANSWER.—Pears: 


as 
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Seckel, Sheldon and 
Champion, Delaware, 


Bartlett, Clapp’s Favorite, 
Anjou. Grapes: Brighton, 
Lady, and Moore's Early. 


There are two or three things you ought to do. 
There may be more, but there are that many, viz.: 
You ought, 
apples, pears and perhaps peaches. You ought to 
eat daily plenty of fruit; you ought to tell your 
neighbors what a good paper the FAkM JOURNAL 
is. We shail want them to subscribe next fall, 
every one of them. 


= 

May I not count on you for a FARM JOURNAL 
club next fall? Look around now and see who of 
your neighbors do not take it, and work them upa 
littie now. Show them your paper and tell them 
they can join yuur club later. I want every present 
subscriber to send mea club next fall, and I shall 
work on that line. The F. J. must double its circu- 
lation the coming winter. You will help! 


One who grows trees should have a definite idea 
from the start as to what he wants in the way of a 
top, and then each year he should prune according 
to the plan. If this pruning is neglected for the 
first few years, the tree will suffer from too much 
cutting away when the grower finally commences 
pruning. A good top can never be obtained unless 
it is attended to from the start. W.D. BoyNToN. 


John J. Thomas, than whom there is no better 
authority on fruit growing says, that, while early 
spring is usually the best time to prune, yet there 
are occasions when the work may be done on grow- 
ing trees, or insummer. On rich, well cultivated 
and manured land, the growth may be needlessly 
vigorous, and a moderate amount of pruning may 
be even beneficial, and in trees of less vigor, light 
pruning to bring the trees into good shape may be 
quite admissible. 


Josiah Hoopes writes to the 7vibune that cultiva- 
tors of orchards, as a rule, fail in feeding their 
trees, by merely dumping a little heap of manure 
around the base of each, when it should be scat- 
tered evenly over the entire surface as far as the 
branches extend. This is excellent advice, with 
the addition that the roots usually extend at least 
twice as far as the branches; and if the branches 
of a large tree extend 20 feet from the center, the 
roots have pushed out at least 40 feet. So says the 
Country Gentleman. 


Prof. 8. T. Maynard : that a single coat of 
spirits of turpentine or ke.vsene applied to the 
black-knot in plum andcherry trees would destroy 
it; also, that linseed oil applied with a brush ina 
similar manner two or three times would destroy 
it. In either case care must be taken not to apply 
to any but the affected parts of the tree. It is not 
necessary to remove the knot when this applica- 
tion is made. Of course, the remedy should be used 
as soon as the knot or wart makes its appearance. 
The remedy is so simple that it deserves a trial by 
our fruit growers, 


“Summer and fall pears should be picked just 
before they begin turning their color and when 
nearly grown, handling them with great care to 
avoid bruising, and then placed in barrels or boxes 
in a room or cellar where the temperature may be 
kept atabout seventy degrees, and a moderate de- 
gree of moisture obtained. After being so kept for 
afew days they will begin to turn, and some of 
them will meliow, when they should be sold or 
used before getting too soft. The barrels or boxes 
should be covered with paper to exclude the light 
and prevent the escape of the aroma. The man- 
ner in which early pears thus treated will color, is 
truly wonderful.” 


Tree agents have been selling peach trees in our 
state claiming that they are imported from Persia, 
the originai ome of the peach, transplanted in 
this country,and after getting a good start they are 
budded from the Teunessee peach, or varieties 
from that state. They claim by thus budding on 
the wild Persian peach, they get a very hardy tree, 
free from the borer and the yellows. The fruit is 
to be of excellent quality,and are to bear annu- 
ally after the second year. These trees are sold at 
one dollar each, or eighty dollars per hundred. 
Please give your opinion through the FARM JOUR- 
NAL On the above claims. 

Shenandoah Valley, Va. G. W. C. 

Those farmers who do not buy peach trees at one 
dollar a piece will be the best off. And, asarule, 
when a tree agent comes around and wants to sell 
high-priced novelties, he should be dismissed. As 
for this Persian peach stock, if it be Persian at all, 
we doubt if it would be any better than our own. 
Why should it be better? If any of our readers 
want to set out a peach orchard they had better 
read the Hale articles in the FARM JOURNAL, and 
act accordingly. If they buy peach trees get them 
of some reliable nurseryman, and it is best to go to 
the nursery and select the trees, If there be any 
merit in Persian stock above our native it will ap- 
pear in due time, and the best nurseries will sup- 
ply it at a reasonable price. As for these one dollar 








if afarmer, to plant out an orchard of | 


trees bearing a crop the second year, we do not be- 
| lieve it. No peacn tree ought to bear fruit before 
| its third year whether it wants to or not. 


MULCHING AND WATERING. 

Trees which were transplanted this year should 
be watered liberally during the hot, dry weather 
| this summer. Mulch the land (if it has not already 
| been done) for three or four feet around the tree 
with leaves or coarse manure, or, if nothing else 
can be obtained conveniently, small stones will af- 
ford considerable protection. See that they are 
watered liberally every two weeks; if fhere are not 
frequent showers of rain, water should be carried 
and administered liberally. 

The soap suds which is left after washing clothes 
is excellent for trees and they should have it 
through the summer. Carrying water is hard work 
and expensive, but a few dollars spent in this way 
would save the lives of a large proportion of the 
newly planted trees which annually die during the 
drought of their first summer. It requires a great 
deal of water to soak a very small patch of ground, 
and where the water has to be carried most persons 
get tired or discouraged before the work is effectu- 
ally done. 

It is folly and extravagance to plant trees and 
then allow them to die of neglect because carrying 
water is hard work. They will not be likely to need 
watering by artificial means more than four or five 
times during the summer. It is worse than folly 
to slander and criminate nurserymen as cheats 
and scoundrels because of loss for which they are 
in no way responsible. Good trees will mostly live 
and grow if they are properly taken care of, but un- 
fortunately they are very frequently sadly abused 
and neglected, SAMUEL C. Moon. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his cardin the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do #0, as our readers are served with the best. 

















Pasct Trees, Leading Rings grown from nataral seed. 
Reliable Agents Wanted. J.A. Roberts, Malvern, Pa. _ 


Fairview Nurserie ESTABLISHED 1835. OLDEST IN N, J. 
S. Genuine buds of Wonderful, 
Lovett’s White Peaches for July, August. 25,000 W: onder- 
ful, 1 yr. Tippecanoe, Lady Rusk, Eureka for July, August, 
Immense rag trees, vines lants old and new sorts. 
C. H. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


The GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT 
AND VEGETABLE EVAPORATORS. 


$3.50, 86 & S10. Send for circ. 
Eastern Mfg. Co., 257 8. Fifth St., Phila., Pa- 


PRINCE FRUIT EVAPORATOR ‘Stisiiteit: 


AF I Used dail pinay 

A Family Prize. sed daily on any 8 

to F Parmers, Fruit wn Ge ILD & “TORN DIKE, 
ers and Agents. Vineland, N ‘ew Jersey. 


FRUIT J 


EVAPORATOR 
amined 


THE |MMERMAN 
__THE BLYMYER 


Tht ctondara to = = res. 

my! WORKS CO., Cincinnati,O. 
‘Manufacturers & Capitalists. 

NOW IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 

=N i | GRAIN THRESHER 

= BW ber ess AND SEPARATOR 
Is the best on the market. Patented in the U. 8. & Canada. 
Canadian patent for sale or let out on the basis of a Royalty. 


Write for full particulars, etc., etc., to 


LANDIS & HAVERSTICK, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


THIS, CHAMPION ROAD WAGON, $30. 























‘amily Wagon, $36 
ZL ¥ 
Te» atl Oy 








very, ss Wagon. 
AX 





ey Reed Cart Made, 15 
/> A Good Strong Road Cart, 10 
_ Yaa Top Buggy with Shafts, 55 
2m r— }4000 Ib. Wagon Seale, 40 
Sa. Oe AN 900 Ib. Platform Seale, 15 
CYP 8, KY yn . Neat Buggy Harness, 7 
4 1b.Family or Store Seale, 1 

1000 Usefull Articles at Half Price, include Sc «Gory Safes, Sewing 
Machines, Buggies, Wagons, Harness, Blacksmiths Tools. List Free. 
Address CHICAGO SCALE CO., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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STRAWBERRIES 


Now is the time to plant to secure a good crop next season, 
Der »lants are in the finest condition. Catalogue containing 


irections mailed free 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, — Faire SESE 


ame this pape Rochester, N. Y._ 


ATTENTION, FA RMERS !—WILL TAKE CASH, 
AIN for Steel-lined Dederick By 
ame me laxige THOS. M. TERRADELL, Trenton, N 


Ship all Kinds of Produce Spruice’st2)"Putiar, Ba: 
Prompt & reliable, Fine location. ers’! attention to business. 


THE AMERICAN FARMERS’ ENCAMPMENT. 
Mount Gretna Park, Lebanon Co., Pa. 
AUGUST 17 to 23, 1890, Inclusive. 

5,000 acres; romantic groves; mountain scenery; pure water 
springs; beautiful lake. 

Ample railroad facilities; very low rates; 

Canvas tent accommodations for 12.000 
families; model Grange Hall; model Farmers’ Alliance Hall; 
large pavilion for agricultural discussions; mammoth audi- 
torium for entertainments; numberless attractions and amuse- 
ments. 55,000 square feet of platforms for agricultural imple- 
ment exhibits; ecres for machinery in motion. 

Good boarding at satisfactory prices; everything reasonable. 

Agriculturists invited from oni part of America. 

Grounds open SATURDAY, AUGUST 16th. 
Opening sermon by Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D. D. » Sabbath, 
— or — music by 150 Sroined ¢ oriste: 

patie culars address EXECUT IVE COMMITTEE 
AMER JAN FARMERS’ ENCAMPMENT, Harrisburg, Pa 


BLATGHLEY FORCE PUMP 


—woobD— 
Cheapest and most efficient. A Complete were, ba 


partment on your premises, 
eircular. OHAS. rt Se ONLI EY, Puteseie 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 


Knuckle Joint & Screw Presses, Graters, 
“Elevators, Pumps, etc. Send for Catalogue 
nemare Boschert Press Co. 206W.Water St. Syracuse, N. ¥ 
Press, write the 
DR. 


AULIC PRESS ¥ CIDER | 


MFG. CO. of Mt. Gilead, O, 
for catalogue, which will’ be ; 
mailed free on application. § 


HYDRAULIC 


Presses for all pur- 
poses; also general ci- 
der makers’ supplies. 
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FARQUHAR’S IMPROVED SEELEY PATEN? 
Continuous Hay and Straw 
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W MILLS AND ENGINES A SPECIALTY. 
FARQUHAR VisBATING SEPARATOR. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Bqually Perfect in all 


GEO.ERTEL&CO.QUINCY 





Lightning 
Never 
Strikes 


Twice in the same place. 
striking once. 
Roofing on your buildings. 


THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO, 


How to prevent its 
Have our superior Iron or Steel 
Fact! 


Box 225, Piqua, Ohio. 
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Pe PERIOR Te cesr ine WORLD wade 




















THE SUPERIOR DRILL CO.,¢ 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of CRAIN DRILLS, 
CULTIVATORS, CIDER MILLS 


diay, CARRIERS and FORKS. #* 
‘armers, see our local Agent, or # 
gs. us for catalogue and prices. 
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“THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 








= 





Who dungles after the great is the last at table | 
and the first to be cuffed. 


‘ 


Beneath the scorching August sun 

All things seem drowsy : and the heat 
Curls to a crisp the grass that burns 

And snaps and cracks bereath our feet. 
No breath of air stirs twig or leaf— 

The kine the river bank have sought, 

Rest in the shade, or wade the stream, 

To gain the comfort it has broughi. 


The fields their waving harvest yields, 
How beauteous, the huge stacks show: 
The Earth dreams of a resting time, 
And all things feel Contentment’s glow. 
To the brave and faithful ‘nothing is difficult. 


The stream of Time rolls on, 
And we float with the tide ; 

In vain we reach out feeble hands, 
Or cry abide ! abide ! 


TRIBULATION. 

BY MARY SIDNEY. 

There never was written or spoken a truer word 
than that ‘‘In the world ye shall have tribulation.” 
I have never seen or heard of a condition exempt 
from it. It has been my fortune of late to get inside 
views of the lives of many who appear to the casual 
observer to be sailing along over smooth summer 
seas without a ripple to disturb the serenity of their 
voyage, and I find that appearances are the most 
deceptive of all things. It is generally thought that 
those who live in grand houses, drive out in elegant 
equipages, have well trained servants at command, 
and eat generally of the fat of the land, are mortals 
to be envied ; but this false estimate placed upon them 
because of their high and attractive positions, van- 
ishes like mist before the sun upon @ nearer ap- 
proach. I believe that the upper crust of society 
suffers sharper pangs of mental distress than are 
dreamed of in more humble situations. 

When people have nothing to do but to eat and 
sleep and enjoy themselves, it is not long before the 
enjoyment vanishes, and they become burdens to 
themselves and to others as well. ‘‘If any would 
not work neither should he eat,” was the command, 
and every one knows how active exercise promotes 
sound sleep as well as good appetite. We cannot get 
away from brow sweating and retain good health 
and bodily comfort ; and without these what genu- 
ine pleasure does life afford ? 

With all thy getting get money, seems to be the 
wisdom of the Solomons of our day. Get it some- 
how—it doesn’t much matter how—but get it. And 
so all up and down the land is the unholy scramble 
for more money than necessity requires going on, 
and the tribulation that follows is greater than pen 
can portray. 

Everybody is seeking happiness, but what mis- 
taken courses are taken in its pursuit ? While intent 
on present gratification, the penalty of vexation and 
distress that must be paid is forgotten. While we 
cannot escape tribulation in this life, and by it may 
rise to a higher plane, yet if we could only be made 
to know how much of the trouble we endure is of 
our own producing, and avoid those things fraught 
with evil consequences, we would be a wiser and 
a happier people than we are. 

One reason why great riches is not a source of 
unalloyed bliss, is because the children of such par- 
ents are oftener than otherwise so pampered and 
petted that their usefulness is destroyed and sickly 
bodies or depraved tastes or both ensue, and instead 
of being loving props for their parents to lean on in 
age, they are burdens of sorrow and care to them. 

Those who desire great worldly possessions, little 
know the ills they court. I have seen women with 
all about them that money could buy, yet with heart 
loneliness and bodily afflictions that would drive the 
sunniest disposition to despair. I have seen men 
with princely fortunes who would give all they 





owned could they by this means gain one honorable, 
noble son, such as their worthy poorer neighbor is 
so blessed in. 

Those who marry for money are laying a sure trap 
for future trouble. Didst ever know such a match 
to be a happy one? Innumerable deplorable contin- 
gencies arise from such wedlock. Riches take wings 
and fly, but the wife or husband whose chief attrac- 
tion was the father’s purse is left after the flight, and 
then the row begins. One reason why theré is so 
much married infelicity is because too much is ex- 
pected of it. 

Earthly troubles are not ended when the marriage 
ceremony is said, on the contrary they are just be- 
gun. There is where tbe young take up new cares 
and responsibilities; where they step from under 
the sheltering paternal roof to try the world and its 
uncertain ways unaided; where they assume obliga- 
tions that may lift them to the highest and worthiest 
estate of man, or sink them lower than the brute. 
Orange blossoms and fried oysters are not all of mat- 
rimony. It meaus forgetting seif and living for oth- 
ers, or it means a joyless fireside unworthy of the 
endearing name, home. It is left for us to decide 
which it shall be. Which will you choose, dear 
young reader? Will you bend your self-sacrificing 
tireless energies towards making your family com- 
fortable and happy, your hearth the brightest and 
cheeriest of all others, and your friends and the 
world the better for your having lived: or, will you 
consider only your own gratification, make others 
dance to your piping, and move on towards the ‘‘un- 
discovered country ” leaving no one to grieve or to 
care when you pass from a sphere in which you 
have been neither helpful nor agreeable ? 

The tribulations that beset us tarough the acts of 
others are not so grievous to bear, nor so hard to 
dispose of, as those we are responsible for ourselves. 
A clear conscience is a wonderful uplifter in all va- 
rieties of vexations and trouble. Men often float 
along under false pretenses, robbing and cheating 
their fellowmen and holding their heads skywards 
all the while—but mark the change when the collapse 
comes. How very, very sorry and humiliated they 
are when their sins are discovered. Embezzlement 
and forgery and falsehood and other crimes have no 
terrors—it is getting found out that makes them 
feel bad. 

Every one has some vulnerable point, and God 
knows just where it is and how to reach it in the 
most effective way. He who will not regulate his 
acts by his conscience, who never lets in the light of 
love for his brother man, and is only concerned 
about what people will say or think of him, will 
through Providential overturnings, sooner or later 
reach a stricken period—a time when character and 
reputation will be gone and himself proven ‘ an 
abomiuation to the Lord.” Where then shall he turn ? 

Agentleman who was greatly perplexed with busi- 
ness cares, and unskilled workmen, once said to me, 
‘*The fact is we shall have to trust a little more in 
the Almighty than we have been doing.” It is the 
way of the world to leave till the last that which 
should be sought first, to wait until difficulties mul- 
tiply and trials thicken, and become almost unbear- 
able, and then ask immediate deliverance from the 
source that was forgotten and neglected in happier, 
better days. 


WESTERN CHIT-CHAT. 
BY GRACE PARRY. 

Back doors and beauty are not incompatible, in- 
deed I am beginning to think that beautiful surround- 
ings are a necessity to working people. Beauty, 
sprightliness and cleanliness have a vivifying effect. 

We as farmers’ wives and daughters spend one- 
third of our lives in the kitchen, dining-room or 
back part of the house. What is the outlook? Too 
often dilapidated fences, hog pens in full view, yard 
ground as bare of shrubs, grass or flowers as a bowl- 
ing alley, reeking swill pails, broken hen coops, dis- 
carded oyster cans, tumble-down wood piles, and the 
debris of five or ten years’ old machinery, and the 
inevitable bench, hunk of soap and tin basin that 
torm the base of the toilet operations ! 

Can it all be avoided, helped or hindered? Yes. 

Grass and flowers will grow just as well in the 
back yard as in the front garden—if you keep the 
chickens out. Cottonwood, Catalpa or Soft Maple, 
Peach and Cherry trees are speedy growers. Set 
them out and secure shade. In the meanwhile drape 
your porches and sunny windows with vines. You 





can just as well train a luscious grape vine over your 
back door porch as not. 

If you wish speedier growth plant Morning Glo- 
ries, Wistaria and scarlet Runners. 

Get the good man to buy an empty kerosene bar- 
rel, mount it on an old pair of discarded corn plow 
wheels, bolt the axles on to the middle of the barrel, 
two poles will serve for files, keep a lid for it, and 
get the good man to trundle it away twice a day 
and banish the offending swill pails, they only tempt 
the babies, soil your dress, and draw flies. 

Make a rockery—suppose they are only chunks of 
old sand stone, granite, or lime, bits of rock, etc.,— 
pile them up as gracefully as possible. fill in the chinks 
with dirt, stuff in moss, lichen and fern roots and 
keep them moist. These alone will delight your eye. 

Do you live anywhere near the river or a stray 
gravel bed? Then stop scrubbing your life and 
brooms away on plank or brick walks; use gravel— 
and border the edge with pinks, daisies and short 
stocky plants that stay in the ground all winter. 

If you have no wash rooms for your tired men to 
go to before coming to the table, and they prefer to 
‘wash out doors where they can splash,” have a 
catch basin and connect it with an underground 
drain to run off all the waste water. Don’t allow 
that thrown over the back yard, it kills more grass 
than an army of old hens. 

I have in mind a farmer’s kitchen into whose pleas- 
ant precincts company always follow their genial 
hostess—and are welcome. The floor is laid with nar- 
row strips of hard wood, dark and light alternating, 
lambrequins of cheese cloth drape the low windows, 
a cosy calico covered lounge, and ample rocking 
chairs pushed invitingly out for visitors, mottoes 
and pictures on the walls, vines and flowers at the 
low windows, from which the tired mother could 
watch the little ones, without the ceaseless running 
out to see if they are in mischief. Yet the cost and 
pleasant outlook was trifling. A neatly trimmed 
hedge of red cedar shut out all hog pen and stable 
accessories. 

Do let us make the most of our lives! Beauty, 
good cheer, hcalth and common sense go hand-in- 
hand. Our lives are what we make them—and our 
‘* back door yards,” too. 








CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS. 

In hot weather throw all the windows wide open 
in the early morning and let the sweet fresh air 
blow through it, and do not be afraid to let the sun 
in awhile too. It will be all the healthier, but 
through the middle of the day draw to the blinds, 
and give the rooms that shaded subdued light that 
indicates coolness. Then before sunset open the 
house again to the evening breezes. Open windows 
both at topand bottom. This allows the warm air 
to escape and the cool to enter. Even a small sunny 
house can be kept inhabitable in this way. 

An excellent “discourager” of al! insect pests is 
* Persian Powder.” It is clean and safe for hand- 
ling and not injurious to human beings, birds or 
animals. Persons traveling much who sometimes 
have to goto badly kept hotels might do well tocarry 
a little “gun” fall of it in their “grip sacks,” and 
on suspicion of bed-fellows who had not registered, 
shoot it about the bed, pillows, etc., omitting the 
parts of the sheets coming directly in contact witb 
themselves, although its worst effect would be an 
itching, pricking sensation. A lady who had trav- 
eled much in hot climates tried this plan with sue- 
cess, for herself, and probably with relief for those 
who came soon after her. 

Keep the bath-tub clean. Not only does matter 
accumulate in the waste pipe and decay there, but 
the tub itself if not well attended to will become 
encrusted with effete matter washed from the skins 
of bathers, to again attach itself to the skin if not 
removed, It should be frequently scrubbed, or 
scoured, according to the material with which it is 
lined, and then thoroughly scalded with boiling 
water,with soap or soda in it, if necessary. A short 
piece of rubber hose should be kept, and one end 
of it being placed over the spigot and the other 
over the waste pipe to be flushed with water once 
or twice every week. This cleans out the pipes 
and saves many a plumber’s bill. 

“ How have you managed to keep well, and be 
so useful ?”’ was asked of an old lady of eighty-six, 
who was busy with the family mending. “I will 
tell you,” she answered, smiling, “it’s a very sim. 
ple story, indeed. I was taught when a gir! to drop 
my work the moment I found myself growing ner- 
vous and irritable, and I have religiously observed 
the rule all my life.” “I tell you,” she added earn- 
estly, “there is a point of fatigue that no woman 
can pass with impunity. I learned to bundle up 
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my work and toss it aside with the utmost seren- 
ity, and to adapt my circumstances to my strength 
Then, too, I have always made it a point to go to 
bed early.”” There’s a whole sermon on health and 
comfort in the old lady’s remarks, and we could 
hardly make it more emphatic by many words, 
Perhaps we would accomplish more if we did less 
in life. 

Prof. Vaughan, of the Michigan State Board of 
Health, tells how to know good meat when you see 
it. He says: “Good beef has a reddish-brown color, 
and contains no clots of blood. Well nourished 
beeves furnish a flesh which, while raw, is marked 
with spots of white fat; it is firm and compact. 
Old, lean animals produce flesh which is tough, 
dry and dark; the fatis yellow. Veal is slightly 
reddish and has tender white fibres; the fat is not 
distributed through the lean, as in beef. The same 
istrue of mutton. In well nourished animals white 
fat accumulates along the border of the muscles, 
Pork is rose red, mixed with fat. The lard is 
white and lies in heavy deposits under the skin, 
Good beef is not of a pale pink color, and sucha 
color indicates that the animal was diseased; nor 
does it bave a dark purple hue, for this color is evi- 
dence that the animal has not been slaughtered, but 
died with the blood in its body, or has suffered from 
acute febrile affection. Good beef has no,or but 
little odor, or if any is perceptible, it is not disagree- 
able. In judging as to the odor of meat pass a 
clean knife which has been dipped in hot water 
through itand smellit. Good meat is elastic to 


the touch. Meat that is wet and flabby should 
be discarded, It should not become gelatinous 


after being kept in a cool place two days, but 
should remain dry on the surface and firm to the 
touch.” 

We tried this way of canning corn last year with 
great Cut young, tender, uncooked corn 
from the cob, fill tin cans full, solder on the tops, 
then with a sharpinstrument makea small hole in 
the lids; put the cans in a pot of cold water, and 
bring toa boil. Boil for six hours, then solder the 
hole in the lid and the cans are ready to put away. 

M. H. 

We have concluded at our house that the cucum- 
ber is a much maligned vegetable as regards its 
wholesomeness. For the past two month we have 
eaten them daily,usually three times a day,without 
a single bad effect caused by them. But then they 
were fresh from the vine, pulled in their prime, 
and placed on the ice a little while before using; in 
a vault or spring house would answer just as well. 
We did not salt them down for half an hour before 
eating to make them limp and tough, but sliced 
them thin when the rest of the meal was ready. 
Sprinkled with salt and pepper, poured over a little 
good vinegar and enjoyed heartily their crisp cool- 
ness. RUTH BROWN. 

No matter how rough it may be, have a press of 
some kind in your cook-room—a large dry goods 
box, with a few shelves fitted in, doors hinged on, 
and then stained and varnished, makes one both 
neat and serviceable. Having this press you can 
then adopt the plan which willsave time and steps 
both, of getting from your pantry in the morning 
everything which will be needed during the day, 
such as the flour, meal, meat, lard, etc., to last un- 
til the next morning and place them in this press. 
Pans or buckets which have leaks in them or are 
otherwise unfitted for their original use, answer a 
good purpose for holding the different lots of flour 
or meal for the day’s cooking and an odd saucer 
or plate for the lard and meat. Boxes of salt, soda, 
baking powder, wasted coffee, seasonings and so 
on, can always be kept here, even a basket of eggs. 
So with everything athand you will be surprised 
how much lighter will be the labor of preparing a 
meal and how much more quickly it can be done. 

—E. R. P. 


SUCCESS: 


HOMEL y WRI N KLES. 
Oh, come ye into the summer woods, 
There entereth no annoy, 
All greenly wave the chestnut leaves 
And the earth is full of joy. 
I cannot tell you half the sights 
Of beauty you may see— 
The tints of golden sunsets 
And many a shady tree. 


A layer of grape leaves between each layer of cu- 
cumbers when putin brine improvesthem. E. J.P. 

To keep ants off the cellar table, stand each of its 
legs ina tin can half full of water. A. D. G. 
> To make sticky fly-paper, melt English rosin and 
stir in sufficient linseed oil to make it the right 
thickness. a De 

To prevent mould on top of glasses of jelly, lay a 
lump of paraffine on top of the hot jelly letting it 
melt and spread over it. No other covering is 
mecessary. 


= 
Dry frying pans before putting them away to 





| prevent them from rusting. This may be done by 
setting them on the stove a moment before putting 
them away. 


To get rid of ants set traps for them; rinds 

or meat bones left from the table if put in their 

| haunts will soon be entirely covered, and may be 
| scalded; and then set again. 


A carpet sweeper if much used should have the 
dust boxes emptied daily and the ends and brush 
cleartd of all hairs and threads; it will last longer 
and do more satisfactory work. 


The temperature of the oven for baking bread 
ought to increase gently for the first fifteen min- 
utes, and decrease for the same length of time at 
the end. nn 8S. C. B. 


Bread that has grown stale or is in danger of 
moulding can be freshened and made palatable by 
putting in a baking pan, turning another over it, 
and setting in a moderately hot oven for twenty 
minutes. It will cut like a fresh loaf. 


How it does add to the cooking to have a clean 
cloth! But before you blame the wife for a soiled 
cloth be certain that you have not done needlessly 
a good share of the soiling, and also that your wife 
has not too much work to do. 


There is usually much annoyance with salt pack- 
ing in the salt cellars in damp warm weather. If 
you will dry and sift the salt, and in each teacup- 
ful mix thoroughly a teaspoonful of corn starch, 

you need not dry again. Mrs. R. H. 8S. 


Iron rust may be removed by sprinkling a little 
salt on the spots, squeezing on to them a few drops 
of lemon juice, then holding them over the steam- 
ing spout of the tea-kettle, or laying them in the 
sun tilldry. If one application doesn’t take them 
out, a second or third is sure to. 





If every family who takes the F. J. knew whata 
good thing the “ Handy Binder” is, which was ad- 
vertised some months ago, for keeping the paper 
for future reference, in a clean, neat form, they 
would order it at once, which could be done for a 
| dozen families tn a community, and reduce the 
cost.—P. D. BARNHART, West Newton, Pa. 





HOW TO DO THINGS. 
When the sun is shining clear, 
And the dust is driving near, we complain ; 
And we cry! ** How very dry! 
Not a clould upon the sky to promise rain.” 
By and by the winds arise, 
And the clouds from out the skies, 
Send the cool delightful showers 
On this thirsty earth of ours. 
Then we sigh, and say, ** Oh dear, 
How I wish that it would clear ! 
Iam weary of the rain, rain, rain— 
Will it never stop ayain?”’ 


Spill red pepper liberally in the rat holes, 

We have not found yet a more generally popular 
way of cooking tomatoes for dinner than to scallop 
them, i, e., put them in a baking dish in alternate 
layers with crumbed bread seasoned with salt, pep- 
per and bits of butter, and then bake well. 


If you cured any pig’s jowlsas we suggested last 
fall, you may now have an excellent dinner: Wash 
and scrape clean, put in cold water and bring toa 
boiling point, skim and let it simmer slowly for 
three hours. Potatoes, string beans, squashes and 
sliced cucumbers make a good accompaniment, 





In answer to questions about cauliflower we re- 
peat: Pick off the outer leaves and cut stem close 
to the flower. Wash and soak, head downward in 
cold water. Tie loosely in a thin cloth and set, 
stem down, in boiling water with a teaspoonful of 
salt. Boil about half an hour, or until tender. Re- 
move the cloth and set, stem down, in a shallow 
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dish; ; pour over it this sauce: Melt, without brown- 
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ing,a tableapoonful of putter, rub into it a table- 
spoonful of flour; when smooth add half a pint of 
milk or cream and stir till it boils. Add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a dash of pepper. 


For our new subscribers we again repeat direc- 
tions for making cold tomato catsup w hich we hope 
they will try. To a pint ‘and a half of good cider 
vinegar add half a teacup of salt, two roots of 
grated horseradish, half a teacup of mixed black 
and white mustard seed, two teaspoons black pep- 
per, two little red peppers without the seeds, cut 
in pieces, one ounce of celery seed one teaspoonful 
each of ground cloves and mace, two of cinnamon, 
a teacup of sugar, three green peppers and one on- 
ion cut moderately fine. When this is ready, peel 
half a peck of firm, ripe tomatoes: cut them across 
the middle and remove seeds and juice with the 
point of the knife, cut in rather large pieces and 
put at once into the vinegar. If you pour boiling 
water on them to make them peel easily, pour it 
off immediately. This catsup will keep a year if 
the vinegar is good. 


Spanish cream makes a pretty, palatable dessert. 
Measurea quart of milk and pour half a pint of it 
on half a box of good gelatine, and let it stand an 
hour to dissolve; put nearly all the remaining milk 
to boil, then stir the gelatine into it while hot; beat 
the yolks of three eggs with six tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, add the milk left in the measure; stir well 
together then mix with hot milk. Flavor witha 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Beat the whites of the eggs 
light, put in the bottom of a mould and pour the 
mixture inon them. They will rise through it to 
the top. Set away in a cold place, and when the 
mould is turned out the clear gelatine should be at 
the top, the yellow custard next, then the white. 
Eat with cream. 


This simple little contrivance is a great labor 
saver where corn is to be made into puddings, frit- 
ters, ete. It is set on supports high enough fora 
dish to be slipped underneath. After the husk and 
silk are removed the ear is ; 
drawn over the sharp, 
points which score the 
grains, and they are scrap- 
ed off on the blade and fall 
through an opening into 
the dish below without any waste, or the spatter- 
ing of hands, face and other surroundings as in the 
usual way. A dozen ears can be prepared ina 
minute or two, or it may be used for boiled corn by 
those who prefer it removed from the cob before 
eating. For sale at house-furnishing stores. 








HEALTH HINTS. 

“ Good Housekeeping,” publisbed at Springfield, 
Mass., has a series of articles on “ The Head, the 
Hands, the Feet,” which every country gir! should 
read. 


Common salt is said to be very curative for fever 
and ague. A teaspoonful taken in water, and a 
teaspoonful inside each stocking as the chill is 
coming on comprises the treatment. A very harm- 
less and cheap one that it would do no harm to try. 


It might sometimes prevent disease, especially 
after a continued rainy spell of weather, if a little 
sulphur were burned in each room. Take a few 
live coals on a shovel, and sprinkle on them a few 
teaspoonfuls of powdered brimstone. Carry the 
shovel into each room and let it remain there five 
minutes, It destroys fungus growths and purifies 
the air. 


A nourishing dish for an invalid: Cut the breast 
and side bones from a tender chicken for future 
use, and put the rest on to boil, in water to cover it. 
Season with salt, and a piece of cayenne pepper 
pod. Remove the fat and then reduce a quart of 
the broth to less than a pint by slow simmering: 
strain into a mould, and set aside while you boila 
pieceof the breast. Season and put into the mould 
of broth, and set on the ice till it hardens. Turn 





No. 4 WISCONSIN FARM INSTITUTE BUL- 
LETIN, containing verbatim report of gosing Institute and 
the richest and ripest experience'in Dairying, orse- breeding, 
Swine and Sheep Husbandry as given at 65 two days’ Institute. 
4 ages. Paper cover, 30 cents; Cloth binding, 50 cts. Send 


Inoteto W. H. MORRISON, Madison, Wis. _ 


in Printing Presses,Type & Print- 234% of the oun 
~ BARGAINS ers’ Supplies. Send stamp for cat’e pp-bes 
* Cards & Pictures for § GITHENS & BRO., Der ess Fh lanPas 


et Inall Departments, 
PIANO, ORGAN, 
VOICE VIOLIN, &c. 


Under best Teachers in class and private lessons. 
Tuition, $6 to $60 for 20 lessons; and many Free 
Classes, Lectures, Concerts, Recitals, Analy- 
ses, etc. locution and Oratory, Fine Arts, 
Literature, Languages, Piano and Organ Tuning. 
BEAUTIFUL HOME for Young Lady Stu- 
dents. Calendarfree. Fall ‘Term beans Sept. 11, 1890, 

CONS RVATORY. 

Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass, fF Tourjzz, Dir. 
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out on a small oval dish and garnish with parsley, 
or with nasturtium flowers. 


Mothers who feed their infants with cow’s milk 
often have difficulty this time of the year in keep- 
ing it from curdling. in which state it is totally 
unfit to give them. By this process it may be kept 
sweet along time. Fill a thick glass bottle with 
new milk and place it uncorked in a kettle of cold 
water, Gradually bring the water toa boil and con- 
tinue the boiling for forty minutes. Then cork the 
bottle, while the steam is escaping with a rubber 
cork. This would be a good plan to try when taking 
the baby on a journey. 


MODES AND MANNERS. 
The engravers art is but an idle task, 
And bootless, when compared with the great work 
Given to a mother’s hand ; with diamond point 
To carve on deathless souls her own imprint. 
So should the earnest prayer to Heaven arise, 
** Make thou me what thou would’ st my child should be.” 


Have you tried the new way of washing the 
clothes without boiling, yet? 





Turkish towels afford an excellent protection to | 


the polished wooden tops of washstands. Very 
handsome ones may be purchased for fifty cents 
for this purpose. — 


The prudent young man who is looking for a wife 
that will ‘‘ wear well,” takes note of the appearance 
of her mother. If she is neat and trim, and looks 
as if she had help with the work and kindly and 
loving care, he may rightly infer that her daughter 
will make a good wife. 


A bonnet. box should have an upright piece fitted 
in the middle on which to hang the bonnet asin 
a milliner’s window, so the flowers, feathers, etc., 
may not be crushed. This may be easily made by 
folding a long strip of pasteboard in the middle, 
and turning up a piece at each end by which it is 
sewed to the bottom of the box. 


A convenient holder for bonnet pins, long fancy 


hair and scarf pins, etc., may be made by gilding 


or bronzing a ten-cent wire dish-cloth and fasten- 
ing it on a back ground of pasteboard covered with 
plush or velvet. Suspend it against the wall by the 
side of the bureau, and you can see at a glance 


where each article is placed. Button-hooks may | 


be suspended in the lower rings. 


When you write to a friend that you expect to 
visit her, state also the probable length of yourstay 
that she may lay her plans accordingly. If your 
train arrives near meal time,and you expect to have 
luncheon on the train or before you start, say so, 


and she will recognize your thoughtfulness in not | 


keeping a meal waiting unnecessarily. 


Castors are rarely seen now as table furniture, 
but small bottles {n the shape of slender pitchers 
with handles and glass stoppers are used to hold 
vinegar, oil, etc., while mustard and horse-radish 
are placed in small china cups of appropriate de. 


signs, and with close fitting lids of china which | 


are much better than the metal tops formerly used, 
which were generally crusted with verdigris. 





OUT-DOOR NOTES. 


Fall peas bring as good a price as early spring . 


ones. Sow at once some small early variety, and 
water them if the weather is dry until they get a 
good start. 


You will probably find plenty of young pansy 
piants springing up where old plants have cast 
seed. Take the best of these up now and trans- 
plant into rich soil for fall bloom and some in pots 
to keep over winter. 


Plants that have been turned out of their pots 
and set in beds are likely to be overgrown; it is 
usually better to start new piants from cuttings, 
but if you desire to Keep the old ones they will 
need severe pruning in root and branch, and should 
have plenty of time to become re-established in 
their pots before they go in-doors. So August is 
none too soon to begin. Those still in pots should 
be examined, re-potted and pruned if need be. 
Soil should be thoroughly heated before used to 
pot plants and then you will not be troubled with 
earth worms. R. O'N, 





WANTED TO KNOW. 

How to tell when bread is ready for baking. C.S, 

What will take mildew out of kid gloves. A. L. H. 

How to clarify rancid butter so it may be used 
for cooking without tasting. P. as We 

What will remove iron rust from colored clothes 
without injuring the color. E. H. B. 

The best preparation for staining or painting the 
edges of a floor which is to be covered in the mid- 
dle by a rug. 





elteentegeeienieeemneen 


Would the F. J. readers like to have their work on wash- 
day cut down so that a large wash could be done in two 


and a half or three hours? 


Would they try a plan that would cost them nothing, 
and which their own home paper (the F. J.) endorses in 


every particular ? 


Can the most old fogy, non-progressive among its sub- 
scribers find an excuse for not at once putting aside all of 
their own ideas about washing clothes long enough to see 
whether they can banish from their homes the smell, steam, 
hard work, vold dianers and the other “ horrid” associations 


of washday ? 


Do not put it off any longer. 


Remember it does not cost 


you a single cent to try it, under Mr. SIDDALLS most re- 
markably liberal offer of sending enough by mail, to do the 


family wash. 


Next Washday put aside 
Your own ideas about Washing 


and try Frank Siddalls Soap. Follow the directions EXACTLY no matter how odd they 
may seem, and you will find the white articles whiter, the colored ones brighter and the flan- 
nels and woolens softer than by the old way of washing, and everything as clean and sweet 


as if never worn. 


It is not a new, untried thing, but has been in use for over 15 years and is now in use by 
thousands of the Farm JOURNAL readers, who learning of it through its columns have been 


induced to give it a trial. 


Cuaranteed Not To Injure the Most Delicate Fabric 


‘The hands of the person doing the wash will not be the least bit sore, even when 
there is a tendency to chapped hands, tetter, or salt rheum, but will be as smooth and soft 
as if they had not been near the wash tub, and of course if my soap is easier on the 
hands than other soap, it must be easier on the clothes than other soap. 


THESE ARE THE DIRECTIONS 


(so easy that a child can understand them.) 


Put the clothes in a tub of warm water (the water should 
never be very hot) rub the soap on them one by one and let them 
lie in the water for at least QO minutes. 

The 20 minutes is not waste time—as beds can be made or dishes washed. 

After they have soaked the 20 minutes, rub out on the wash- 
board in the usual manner and the dirt will be found to actually 
drop out with less than half the usual rubbing, 

. Rub them lightly on the wash-board through a clean rinse 
water —this will take out the dirty suds and is all the rinsing the 


clothes will require. 


Next put them through a Blue water and then hang up to dry 
without Scalding or Boiling a Single Article 
no matter how soiled some of them may have been. 


WHY PUT OFF ANY LONGER TRYING THIS EASY WAY. 
It is not a new article but has been in use 15 years and js 


ENDORSED BY THE FARM JOURNAL. 


. Just think. A Washday and No Steam! 
80 that an ordinary family wash can be done with ease and without injury to the clothes. 


A Washday with the work cut down 


Sold by dealers generally throughout the United States. 


Families supplied where dealers overcharge or do not keep it. 


SIDDALL PAYS THE ENTIRE FREIGHT to nearly every railroad station in the U.S. 
THREE WAYS TO GET MY SOAP FOR TRIAL 
where not sold at the stores, 





One Way 
Send 14cts (in stamps) 
and promise one thing 
That you will follow the rules on an 
entire family wash. 











Another Way 
Send 30 cents and then you need not 
make any promise (this is exactly what 
it costs for soap, postage and packing 
to send a cake by ey 





Still Another Way 
Free of all Charge 
by promising 2 Things 


Ist—That you will follow the rules 
on an entire family wash. 


2nd—That you will have at least 
one neighbor engaged to come 
in and see the clothes put to 
soak and the washing done. 








Better make the 2 promises and get it FREE. 


FRANK SIDDALL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nore By F. J.—Our Lady readers should write at once for soap to try. But be sure to 
make the promises, or Mr. Siddall cannot affurd to send the soap. W. A. 
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FINGER BOARDS AT THE FIVE 
POINTS CROSSINGS 
eee 
All the long August afternoon, 
The little drowsy stream 
Whispers a melancholy tune, 
As if it dreamed of June, 
And whispered in its dream, 





The thistles show beyond the brook 
Dust on their down and bloom, 
And out of many a weed-grown nook 
The aster flowers look 
With eyes of tender gloom.—W. D. HowEL1s. 


A few days in the cornfield with a hoe may be 
very profitable. 

Cut briers and bushes in the pastures just below 
the surface. 

Be careful to turn the water off from the grind- 
stone after using it. 

Make the new kitchen floor of yellow pine, inch 
and a quarter thick, and thoroughly oil it. 

E. W. Stewart's “ Feeding Animals” has reached 
its fifth edition, and deserves to reach the tenth. 

The Report for 1889 of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is issued. If you want it ask your Congress- 
man for it. 

August isthe most effective month for “sprouting” 
stumps, as the dry ground and hot sun do not favor 
renewed growth. 

If you really cannot afford a windmill pump, 
make a roof overthe pump. The well won’t be so 
deep if you pump in the shade. 

We know two young men who are permanent 
cripples because they were careless in carrying 
mowing scythes and grain cradles. 

If you would drive a big nail square through the 
lie that marriage is a failure, sharpen up the knives 
that the wife cuts meat and bread with. 

P. M. Augur, Connecticut’s great fruit man, says 
that young trees are seldom pruned enough, and 
older Ones are usually pruned too much. 


The agricultural fairs are what the farmers make 
them. There is a responsibility resting upon you, 
It is none too early to begin upon your exhibits, 


I am feeding my horses on early cut sheaf oats, 
cut fine, mixed with a little bran and rye meal wet 
up. It isasplendid working feed for hot weather. 

JOEN. 


Screen the wheat heavily before you market it. 
The screenings are worth more on the farm than at 
the mill,and the wheat is worth more without 


them than with them. 


Bathing just before retiring and rubbing oneself 
down well as he rises in the morning, gives the lie 
to the thermometer, and rests more than a hour’s 
sleep with an unbathed body. 


When you come in “tired out,” try a glass of 
good, fresh milk, heated to almost the boiling 
point. Sip itslowly. I doit frequently and know 


its great good. JOHN. 


To destroy the larve or *grub of the asparagus 
beetle apply while the dew is on dry slaked lime. 
The lime must be freshly slaked and caustic or it 
will do no good. The grub has a soft, slimy skin 
which the lime destroys. — 


The wise man sometimes burns stubble, but he 
plows a wise fireguard first. He plows until he is 
certain the guard is wide enough and then he plows 
half a dozen more furrows! And he never burns 
stubble when the wind blows towards stacks or 
buildings. 


—— 

The man that has stacked his hay out of doors 
tan make a respectable item on the other side of 
the account by now examining the tops of the 
stacks and repairing them where necessary. Often 
the top is defective after the stack has settled and 
been tried by the wind. 


Iam not certain, but I am inclined to believe 
that, year after year, the man that sells his wheat 
aS Soon as it is threshed does better than the man 
that holds for a good price and must maintain 
granaries, be out of the use of his money, suffer 
shrinkage in weight of wheat, and take his chances 
with mice, weevil, and grain gamblers.—JoHN M. 
STAHL. 


Almost every neighborhood has one or more 
farms upon which a dam can be cheaply built 
across & small stream and make a pond of an acre 
or so which will furnish ice for a dozen families. 
Join to and build that dam now, so as to be ready 
to catch the late fall rains. It can be drained (by a 
gate built in the dam) in the spring, and furnish 
better pasture or mowing than if it had not been 
dammed. 


There is nuneed of having vermin in the granar- 


| 


ies. In the bins make cracks and crevices conspic- 
uous by their absence. Ten days before you are to 
put the fnew crop in the bins, scrub them thor. 
oughly—sides as well as floor— with strong brine, 
scalding hot. Be careful to get it into cracks and 
corners. When this has dried, whitewash the bins, 
being careful to get the whitewash in the cracks 
and corners. Just before the grain is put in, rub off 
the thick of the whitewash, using an old broom. 


That cow that is getting a little old or that isn’ta 
gvod milker, or that uses her legs too much, and 
the steer that is not promising, and the sheep that 
are not as good as the others, and the inferior ani- 
mals ‘of every sort, will net you more now than 
at any future time. The full pasture has put 
them in good condition; and the pasture will 
now fail and the animals will lose a little un- 
less they have feed too expensive for inferior 


| animals. Of course you will lose if you winter 


these animals. The only way to make them profit- 


| able is to sell them at once, before flies become 





worse and pasture and drink become scant, and 
invest the proceeds in first-class animals. 
Ep rich sATTRG 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

LLL 

When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 

read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 


interest t to ) do #0, as our readers are ¢ served with the best, 
ne tcnanel 


20 in. Burr Stone 
Mili, $85.00. Oaia- 
logue free. HaR- 
eg MILL Co., 


New Haven. Conn: 


~ Blacksmithing & Farm <7 a 


nc JUARS 
with kit of tools for $20.00 or $25.00,con- ye 
sisting of the Holt portaoie Forge, the 
Combined Anvil and Vise, and a kit 
of regular blacksmith tools. In use 
in every State. Endorsed by thou- 
sands of FARMERS who have saved TINE 
and MONEY by their use. Youcan buy 
full kit or any part separately. 
Bout our Net Cash Price List. Gae 

BOLT MFG. CO., 1006 First Av., Cleveland, 0, tad 


OHIO TESA SEE 


The wide, open Throat and improved 
Feeding Device give our ma- q 

chines larger ca- 
pacity than others. 
We are the origi- 
nators of the Safety 
Fly Wheel, and have 
the best one in use. 
Catalogue of Cutters 
and Powers including 
Treatise on Ensilage 
and Plan for Silo, Free. > 
SILVER & DEMING MAN’F’G CO., SALE 



















































An Ensilage Primer. By A. J. Cook, of 
Michigan Agricultural ¢ College. y 


The best Treatise yet written. Tells what to plant, 
how to cultivate, when and how to cut, fill and preserve 
your ensilage to best advant e, with detailed plans and 
specifications for building Silos. Every stock raiser, 
dairyman, or intelligent farmer who is interested in the 
True Eeonomy of Stock Feeding, should read it. To such 
it is actually worth 3100. Will be mailed to any respon- 
sible farmer who mentions this paper. Also Catalogue 
and circular describing en rg | eS Gana in- 
clude the celebrated ‘Smalley’ nsilage an 
Cutters, Sweep Horse Powers, the NEW SMALLEY MOUNe 
TED TREAD WER, warranted the best general purpose 
Farm Power onearth. Also Farm Engines, Drag and Cir- 
cular Saw Machines, Farm Feed Mills, &c.; all sold sub- 

ect to 10 days’ trial, and warranted ’ positivel ly. superior 
oa others. f. freight both ways if goods are oa aes 
ust as rep fed. Get Saeber® 1890 RED LETTER 

FFER BEVORE BUY BU no ELSEW 
SMAL G. CO., MANITOWOC, WIS. 










before 


Phaeton 


PATENTED LEVEL TREAD — POWERS 





with POSITIVE SPEED REGULATOR. Sole owners 
of these patents. Other manufacturers solicit them on royalty. 
iightost Running Cleaner ever Invented. Send for 
catalogue contains useful information. Address 
"ELLIS k KEYSTONE AGRICULTURAL WORKS, Pottstown, Pa., U. 8. A. 





i aan Ge DRILLS 


The greatest we ~~ and in popular styles; unequalled in 
leading features. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
BICKFORD & HUFFMAN, Macedon, N. Y. 











Davis 27H? Poller Lifts 200 60 Tons, 


é Worked by 2. men. 6 sizes, 
Price $35 te 870. 
0 o7s enton 


cE cree Days Trial. 
bade HL. Bennett, Westerville, 0. 


Heebner’s 9 Level Tread _ Fowels 


WITH PATENT SPEED 
REGULATOK. 












‘edi Sameavel Threshing Machine. Full 
warranted. Sole owners of Level-tread Patents. All other 
infringements. Feed Cutter and Crusher. Sold on tri 
guaranteed best or no sale. Send for circular. 

HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 


EM! PIR E ae 


a. LATEST Improv A oo 
——— in the market. 











Catalogue and prices before purchasing 
any of the following implements: Tread and Sweep Po 
Threshers, Separators, Cannon Corn Shellers with Cleaner an: d 
Bagger, Hand Shellers, different sizes and styles, Feed Cutters 
with and without Crusher, Feed Mills, Stee] Land Rollers, Key- 
stune Chilled Plows,Empire light-draft Mowers,Cross-cut Wood 
Saws, Vertical Boilers with Engine complete, either on base 
late or on four-wheel iron truck, from 3 to 15 horse power. 
S. MESSINGER & SON Tatawy. Northampton (o.,Pa, 











122 THIRD AVE,, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers of the best Bolster Springs in the 
world. Write for circulars, testimonials, terms, etc. 











$165. ond Ge gant 


PATENTS; XP4sELIn H. HOUGH, Washington, D. 
attorney's fee until Patent o Solned. 
Write for INVENTOR’S GUIDE, 










The ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 


Farm fiarness, Deals direct with Consumers at Wholesale Prices 


23.00. And has Done this for 16 YEARS, Platform Wagon,, $50, 
. Saving them the dealers profit. 4 
We ey anywhere forexamination 
We pay Sretone char 
¢es both ways if no’ 
Varranted for two years. 
Buggies, ort ae as sold at ao 
5; sameas sold at 
8, $14, Full line 
of Harness, all No. 1 Oak Leather 


64-page Illustrated Catalog Free 


Address, W, B. PRATT, Seo’y. Elkhart, ind. 
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OUR NEW 70 DEGREE 
BUCKET CARRIER 


THE CELEBRATED SPECIAL SPECIAL f= NS] LAC E a0 AND 
ROS = RTE CARE OE 


" SUTTING MACHINERY IN THE WORLD 


Better Made, Stronger, More Durable. and will cut 
more with Jess power than any other Cutter manu- 


facture Latest Catalogue B, and our new 
standard 150 page Book on Ensilage and 
Silos sent free on application. Address 


THE E. W. ROSS CO. 


5 Manufacturers, SPRINGFIELD,O.,U.S.A. 
orn W.H. JONES, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A. B. COHU CO., NEW YORK CITY. 
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His mother Coulee opening 
the pantry door)-—-‘‘ Here now, sir, 
what are you doing up there?” 
Tommy— Oh, nothin’, ma— 
nothin’. I’m just lookin’ for my 
Sunday-school lesson sheet ; its 
got lost somehow.” 


In tying a brick to a mule’s 
tail (as alleged preventive of braying), The Grange 
Visitor recommends the precaution of letting the job 
out to the lowest bidder. 





It improves your memory to lend a friend $5, but 
it destroys the memory of your friend.—New Or- 
leans Picayune. 

Mr. Softleigh (approaching the point)—‘“‘ The sen- 
timents I hold toward you, my dear Miss Keene, are 
so tender that I cannot express them!” Miss Keene 
(archly)—‘t Then you might send them by mail!” 


Inventor—‘“‘ I would like to get you interested in 
my improved fly-paper.” Capitalist—‘‘ What makes 
you think it will be successful?” Inventor—‘‘ Be- 
cause it’s gotten up in imitation of a bald head.”-Life. 


Lady customer (angrily)—‘‘I believe there is wa- 
ter in your milk, sir.” Honest milkman—‘“ Yes, 
madam, there is. I have on several occasions urged 
the cows to be more careful, but they insist that it is 
impossible to make milk without water.” 


Mattie—‘‘ Dot, what is a zebra?” Dot (who has 
been looking into natural history for the last hour) 
—‘‘A zebwa? Why, Mattie, it’s nothing but a funny 
little horse that wears stwiped stockings all over— 
clear up to his ears”—Harper’s Young People. 


‘‘Twenty-five years ago to-day,” said a Philadel- 
phia paper on the anniversary of Appomattox, ‘‘ the 
doom of the Confederacy was sealed.” The Phila- 
delphia papers can always be depended upon to get 
the news, if you will only give them time.—Somer- 
ville Journal. 


Married, at Herculaneum, Mo., May 23, 1821, John 
W. Honey, Esq., to Mary Austin. 
From sweet flowers the busy bee 
Can scarce a drop of honey gather ; 
But, oh, how sweet a flower is she 
Who turns to honey altogether. 
Old Marriage Notice, 


A young doctor wishing to make an impression 
upon a German farmer, mentioned the fact that he 
had received a double education, as it were. He had 
studied homeopathy, and was also a graduate of a 
‘regular ” medical school. ‘‘Oh, dot vas noding,” 
said the farmer; ‘‘I had vonce a calf vot sucked 
two cows, and he made noding but a common schteer, 
after all.”—American Medical Journal. 


When Preserved Fish, then just twenty-one years 
old, had been made captain of a New Bedford 
whaling vessel, a revenue cutter bore down upon 
ag and demanded the name of the brig. ‘‘ The Fly- 

Fish,” shouted back the young commander. 

hat’s the cargo?” was the next question. ‘ Pic- 
kled fish,” was answered. ‘‘And who is captain?” 
“Preserved Fish!” The government officer couldn’t 
stand that. He did not propose to be fooled with or 
made fun of by anybody in that way, and on board 
he climbed with his lieutenants, only to find that the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth had been 
told him. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you rworite to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal; We believe it is to your 
énterest tod do 0 80, as our readers a are served with the best. 

JEND A STAMP, OR 75 CENTS. 

A stamp will bring full particulars, 75 cents the thin, 
itself, by express prepaid. A Combined Sponge an 
Rubber Window Sesner with an extension handle for 
high windows and to brush or wipe ceilings, walls, &c., 
from the floor. Money returned if not pleased. Agents 
wanted and well paid. THE CAPITAL WORKS, Dayton, O. 
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HALF Excursions for Home Seekers, on Great 
Northern Ry. Line Sept. 9th,Sept 23d,Oct. 
14th to 500 statious in the Northwest. 
Free lange. Write to F. I WHITNEY, 

RATE | G. P. & T. A.,G. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 








AN OPPORTUNITY SELDOM OF FERED. 
To sell the most useful Instrument ever in- 
ee SALARY OR COMMISSION Par. 
resent sent to all applicants who 

~ ress (with stamp) NATIONAL 


Vr TYPE WRITER CO., Boston, Mass, 
a OIL AND WATER! 
— PORTABLE — 

DRILLING MACHINES, 
TOOLS, SUPPLIES, Etc., 
For drilling ali kinds of Wells, 
from 10 to 2500 feet deep. Ma- 
chines in 6sizes. Send for de- 
scriptive Catal. and Price List. 
Star Drilling Machine Co. 
AKRON, OHIO. 












PORTABLE SAW MILLS. 


Simple, Durable and Fit for all kinds of work. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


The LANE & BODLEY CO., - CINCINNATI, O. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


FARM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Simple, Effective, Durable. 
Write us before buying. 
For free Pamphlet address 
. THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty St., New York. 
iP itera “THE TOWER YOU 
THE WIND-MILL THAT RUNS 
WHEN ALL OTHERS STAND 
STILL,” send for our printed mat- 


ter showing every conceivable 
@ phase of wind-mill work. Gur 


Everlasting Stee/ Wheel 


(work considered) costs only one- 
half what a wooden one does, w hile 
























Jefferson Street, 
P+ Raa Ti, U.S. A. 


AN EXCELLENT 


BUSINESS OPENING. 


Active, pushing men, possessed of a horse and carriage, and 
controlling a small amount of ca — can secure control of 
their section for one of the most va. fuable and practical inven- 
tions for carriages ever devised. Protected by broad patents. 





A phenomenal seller, and an article of solid merit. A steady 
business, handsome profits and agreeable work. Careful inves- 
tigation urged. Illustrated pamphlet mailed. LOW & REWELL, 
WR Co. 126 Public Sq., Cleveland, Ohio. 





DO YOU WANTA 
Profitable Business? 
Do you wish to SUCCEED 

ere others ? en 






THE GREAT 


OHIO" 


WELL 
DRILL 





Ps 


WELLS 


with our famous Well 
Machinery. e only 
—_— t self- cleaning and 
‘ast-dropping tools in use, 


LOOMIS & NYMAN, 
TIFFIN, Onto. 


BEFORE YOU Buy ff 
STEAM ENGINE 


OR 


BOILER 


SEND FOR OUR CATALO! CATALOGUE ano PRICES 


aise ee ; 
on cee ee 









a 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. _ 
SWAN'S 


STANDARD 
ROOFING 


Can be apphed by any 
one on ree or flat roofs. 
CHEAP! 

DURABLE! 
FIRE- PROOF! 

If you are going to build 
or have leaky shingle or 
tin roofs send for sample 
and circular. 


A. F. SWAN, 


38 De Rereet 
d New York. 


YNDMAN’S § 


2¥& SPW 


TRADE MARK 








155 
| RUSSEL. 


SSS YEARBOOK 


Describes their latest oe 
Whrehn eT Threshi Powers Saw Mills and Saw 
Mill Engines, Horse P cS 

Plain ELLA COn = A and B 


RUSSELL & a e 





THRESHERS 
SAW MILLS 


For Pamphlets 
write to 















THE AULTMAN & we 
(Say where 


TAYLOR COMPANY, saw this} 
| That Montana is the’ richest state per 


ATIENE 


— 


DO 
you | 


KNOW | orer 





capita in the Union, that the Milk River 
Reservation is the last of the vacant public 
domain of any agricultural value,that you 
can still get 160 acres free ? or Maps, 
Guide Books, &c. pi to 
7 . I. WHITNEY, 
G. P. & T. A., Great Northern Ry., 

St. Paul, Minn. 


j Garden city, MISSOU ny 
Railroad and manufacturin 
center, fine water power, rich 
aesleninnel nan. lands, mines, lumbe ar, etc, “ Missoula 
Illustrated,” a beautiful book sent free he i appli- 
cation to McCONNELL, COOK é¢ 
Real Estate and | Financial | Agents, MISSOL L i. ye ANA, 


Persons desiring authorita- 

tive pre a concerning 

B =. pric ulture, mines or 

alicia of Montana, 

its resources and advantages, with industrial and labor 
statistics, can receive, postage FREE, pamphlets, ma 

etc.,or answer to special inquiries, by addressing THE 

Cc H! AMBER OF C OMMERCE, Helena, Montana. 





|| IN LIOUID. NO BOIUNCOR STRAINING EASILY MADE i 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS. j 


ROOT BEER. 


The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOMB 
TEMPERANCE DRINE in the world. 
Delicious and Sparkling. TRY IT. 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it, 
c.E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 


| 
EWIS’ 98* LYE 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED. 
(PATENTED.) 

The strongest and purest Lye 
made. Will make the best 
perfumed Hard Soap in 20 
minutes without boiling. tis 
the best for disinfecting sinks, 


closets, drains, washing bottles, 
barrels, paints, etc. 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO. 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


~$75.°° to $250. +E) 00 A MONTH can be made 


working for us. Persons pre- 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to 
the business, Spare moments may be ned employed 
ae. A few vacancies in towns and cities 
: F, JOHNSON & CO.,1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. _ 
Name on 25 Piush Floral Cards, $75 Pictures, Verses 
he Games,1 Ring, 1 Album,, 1 Penell and Book of 
Fringed Cards, 10c. Tuttle Bros.. North Haven, Ct. 


3 7 5 Plush Floral Silk Fringe cards, 
games,album verses,&c. Initial 
Handkerchief, Ring, Pocket Pen & Pencil & 


Agents’ Samples 10¢e, CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Ch 


SEND A SLIP OF PAVER the size of your 
finger and 10 cents i n silver for postage, ete , 
and I will mai] you one of these Solid Kolled 
Gold Finger | ings and my large! lustrated 
Catalogue of Rings, Emblems and Novelties, 
* to sell. $1.00 an hour can easily be 
ng these coods. Address at onceto 






































Ask your druggist for a Guide 
Book for Good Coloring with 





free = PEERLESS DYES. 
TEEL PROOFING 

















which has become so popular, is cheaper and more durable than TIN 


or SHINGLES. Itis 
It is proof against 


You can put it on Yourself. 


ust What ever 


y farmer wants. 


ain, Winds, Lightning, Snow and Fire. 


$3.60 will buy 100 sq. ft. 


The best in the world. For the latest information iy regard to relia~ 


ble and durable Roofing address W. 


Ohio. 


Mention name of paper when you wri 


G. HYNDMAN & CO., Cincinnati, 


te. 








Speirs’ Portable Force Pump. Best, Cheapest, durable,well made. Puts Out Fireg, 


Save Gardens, Homes, Trees, sprinkies Lawns, Streets, Gardens, Greenhouses, Washes Windows, Wagons, con: 


trols png bees,Clears D: praye < Destro 
i 


Bails Boats,W 


pes, 
tewashes Ranbaneen? Throws wator® AMBL E 
60 feet. Easily carried as Umbrella. Price $2.00 
ll them. Send 2 references; your name, address, nearest express Office, 2ct stamp; no 


free you must promise to try to se 
pstas. A. B. SPEIRS, B 


O- 


Worms, Insects on Tree, Vine,Plant,Useful Cattle Sy ringe, 
FREE to Agents. We mean itand wontsend lot of cireu- 
lars asking severai dollars for outfit. To getit 


indham, e. 
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ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WE THINK OF IT.) 


- ee ed 
There’s many a trouble 
Would break like a bubble, 
And into the waters of Lethe depart, 
Did we not rehearse it, 
And tenderly nurse it, 
And give it a permanent place in the heart. 


It is better to loan tools than to borrow them. 

Most often ’tis the August weed that seeds the 
ground. 

The colt’s first lessons in leading cannot longer 
be safely deferred. 

It is not so important that your coat fit well as 
that it is paid for. 

Lemons and sugar for the thresher’s drinking 
water are better than rum. 

Don’t wait for the hogs and cattle to show you 
where are the weak places in the fence. 

A respectable wallow is of benefit to the hogs, 
but a filthy wallow is a nuisance to be abated. 

The use of dry earth or sifted coal ashes saved 
from the winter fires in privy vaults may save 
sickness and doctors’ bills. 

Pork growing will become more profitable in 
proportion as permanent pig-pens are aban- 
doned and green feeding increased. 

It is not half soimportant that the parlor win- 
dows shine or the front door step glistens, as that 
the cellar way smells sweet and pure,and is clean. 

Why thresh the oats you intend to feed? 
Would it not be better to put them througha 
cutter than through a threshing machine? 

An important lesson to learn is how to assort, 
and then todoit. It is the smallest rather than 
the largest apples or potatoes in the basket that 
fix the price. 


The sugar beet industry is fully treated in Bul- 
letin No. 27 of the Division of Chemistry of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Application 
for copies may be made to Secretary Rusk. 


Most soaps that are highly perfumed are made 
of rancid, decayed fat, the perfume being put in 
to conceal the bad odor. Soaps that are not per- 
fumed must necessarily be made of good, whole- 
some material. 


A subscriber, L. M. Miller,of Winniconne, Wis. 
has patented a vehicle hub and wheel that is so 
constructed that any part of the wheel may be 
replaced when broken, or the tire set without 
the aid of a blacksmith. 


If the barrel of cider you put away last fall 
for vinegar has-not soured, it is because you have 
kept it in too cool a place and excluded the air 
from it. Put it out on the sunny side of the 
house and open the bung. 


Every farmer, saysa writer in the Orange Judd 
Farmer, sbouid have a bulletin board, ora small 
blackboard 2x4 feet, and when there is anything 
to spare write it on the blackboard and stand it 
by the roadside. It may be a milch cow, a spare 
horse, a fat hog, a calf or colt, a few seed pota- 
toes,plants or trees, or any other commodity. It 
is your surplus; somebody wants it and would 
buy it if they knew where it was. 

= 

The fence corners of our Experimental Farm shall 
not be overgrown with briars if we can help itt, 
nor shall we allow our blackberry and rasp- 
berry rows to become impenetrable hedges, if 
hard work (by the hired man) and good tools 
will keep them in proper order, The litile home- 
made briar hook, herewith illustrated, will, we 
think, serve usa good turn. It is simply an old 
scythe point fastened securely with small bolts 
or rivets to a hard wood handle. The handle 
should be about three and a half or four feet 
long and the hook about four inches long. 

, EEE —$—— 
y x La al al 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
i i i i i i i 

When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that 
you read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to 
your interest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best. 














7 ANT ED! HONEST, TEMPERATE, ENE 
MEN to solicit orders for our Nursery Tre por sing 
R. G. Cuase & Oo., 1430 8. Penn Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHEAT FERTILIZER t29..Fe nos: 
ORK CHEMIVAL WORKS, York, Pa. = 


SAMPLE HAR. 
ROW FREE to 
One Person at each 
. O. Wegive them away 
during July and August, 
as a premium to introduce 
our goods. Send 10 cts. 
for full information. 
UNION MACHINE CO., 
Machinery Department, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















geet 
AND FODDER 


cuUmtrwrERsS 


of all sizes, the fastest cutting 
greets most durable and 

est ever built, including Carriers 
\ = bo! Straight 







seg ou Ang | 





\ 
yt 


_ ee ee ee 

length required. For free pamphlet showing ** Why 
Ensilage Pays,’’ nd for free descriptive and illus- 
trated catalogue of the best Tread-powers, 
Lever-powers, Threshers, Clover-hullers, 
Wood Saw-machines, Feed-milis 2nd Fan= 
ning-mills, send to the old and reliable Empire Agri 
cultural Works, over 30 years under same management, 

MINARD HARDER, Proprietor, Cobleskill. N. Y. 


= OLED WHEAT 


have proven themselves 
Australian No. | 


AND 
Ontario Wonder 
description of all the new 


and standard GARDEN AND 
wheats, SENT FRE . GRASS SEEDS 
DUTCH BULBS, Etc.,-for Fall planting. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, Seedsmen, 
217 and 219 Market Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


TENET TRS 


Send for Circulars to the Manufacturers 


S. L. ALLEN & CO. bea ee 


FORSTER’S PAT. ROCK AND ORE BREAKER, 


For either Coarse or Fine Crushing. Over 400 in use. 





productive wheats 
now grown in the U. S. 
Our new Fall catalogue, 











Does the work of any other breaker with but one-third the 
power and one-half the expense of keeping in repair 








TOTTEN & HOGG TRON AND STEEL FOUNDRY 
CO., Pittsburgh, Pa.,Only Manufacturers, Correspondence 
sohcited. For MINES, RAILROADS AND MACADAM. Manu- 
facturers of SAND anp CHILL ROLLS anp BLOOMING 
MILLS and GENERAL ROLLING MILL MACHINERY. 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


SYRACUSE, SEPTEMBER 11 to 18, 1890. 
Entries close August 12. 


For Prize List and new features, address 
N. Y. 8S. Agricultural Society, Albany, N. Y. 





the hardiest & most | 





{ 
| 
| 
' 





giving price, history and | 


Write Now! 


DEDERICK’S BALING PRESSES 












anu durable. 

, We make a 
ful} line of 

steel case 


in power, ca 
pacity and 
durability, for 


j isa af ay 
‘a va 
¢(@ eget 
(resist tung eer 
HEY 


PALE TT 
acirerepte } 






Address for circulars and location 


of ts, P. K. DEDERIOK & ©0., 
52 Dederick’s Works, +* - ALBANY, N. ¥. 


NEW SEED WHEATS. 


Send for Circular. JD. LANDRETH & SONS. 
21 and 23 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TOGNADO cof ct 




















Hopper ‘ NT 1 
=. y, > 
Smali = E 
Grain. 






\¢ > 
Theonly of 
successiu 
Sizes CORN and 
a COB MILL 
Grind 
a Can be fed & 
; according 
Ooarse. J | 4 to power. ~~ 





Our 26 sizes American and Hero Mills— 
too well known to NOW IN USE. 
need remarks here. 22,000 on trial. 

Send for handsoms Descriptive Catalogue and spe- 


cial prices of our Corn and Cob Mills, Hero Mills and 
Horse Powers, Feea Cutters, Wood Saws, etc. 


APPLETON MFG.CO."ShisSecemlst 
























the AUTOMATIC 
CAPILLARY | 
MILK COOLER 


AND AERATOR. 
Cools milk dy water alone, 
fom 98 degrees | In NINE |p 

to 53 degrees } Seconds. 
No Ice Required. 
THOROUGHLY 
PURIFIES THE MILK. 
Removes odors of Grass, 
Garlic, and animal impurities. 
Milk surface all exposed. 


offered to Dairymen. 
Copper and Brass, 2 
Thoroughly Tinned. 
RS Will last a lifetime.“ 
Patent applied for. 
Price complete 
—with fittings 20. Hy/ 
AGENTS WANTED. | Gian 
SELLS AT SIGHT. a 
GEO. R. MELONEY, Proprietor. 


THE DAIRYMEN’S SUPPLY CO., Manufacturers and 
Furnishers of latest and best Dairy appliances, 
1906 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 









Boots and Shoes from-J AMES MEANS & CO.’S celebrated factory have ked for many 
years the highest reputation for general excellence. 


Ask your shoe retailer or country storekeeper fog 





of in 
Uni 


JAMES MEANS’ 
FARMER SHOE 


Made of best English Grain Leathe pr, 
Extra Heavy soles, standard fastened and soles stitch 
aloft. Positively none genuine unless camped plainly on 
the soles as follows: “James Means’ Farmer Shoe.” Beware 
ferior imitations. 
ted States at $2.50 and upwards, ———— to locality. 
No matter in what State or Territory you li 

are easily within your reach if 
right way togetthem. Whatisthe right way? Simply this: 


r, Creedmore 


These goods are retailed ail over the 


ve these goods 
ou will go to work in the 


your local shoe-retailer or country storekeeper, and 


‘0 to 
fen him that = want a pair of shoes bearing this stamp 
on the soles, “‘ 
prising dealer he has them in stock; if not, he may say to 
‘ou, “ 

‘or the same 
goods upon which three or four 
All you have to do is to tell 


ames Means’ Farmer Shoe.” If he is an enter- 
haven’t got any of those, but here is something better 
rice.” Then he will show you some inferior 
rofits have been paid. 

im that he must supply you 


with the “James Means’ Farmer Shoe,” or else you will 


ive your order to another dealer. Tell him that he can buy the goods at wholesale of 
nm, Mass., and that he can make a fair busivess profit on them after all the freight bills have been 

if he is on the borders of the Pacific Ocean. Some of our la 
retailer that oe are tired of buying shoes mad > of inferior leather. h 
ollars will enable him to carry an assortment of sizes of these goods in his stock. Then if theman 


than eleven 


ames Means & Co., 
aid,even 
est customers are on the Pacific Coast. Tell your 
Tell him also that an investment of less 


has any enterprise he will write to us, and in a week or two he will be able to furnish you with the shoes. If not, 


please write to ui 
copy. We lead, while others follow. 


and we will see that you are supplied with the shoes you need. 


e originate, while others 


JAMES MEANS &CO,., 41 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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